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Two or Three Mountains 


One must travel not only in space but in time to make these 
Indians take off their masks. 


OLIVER LAFARGE, 2d 


covery of live pterodactyls or green Indians or a tomb 

full of jewels, but for most of them, as for ours, the 
climax is when one returns to civilization after months aboard 
a schooner or in desert or jungle or, like us, on two or three 
mountains. There is a moment at the first outpost when re- 
sponsibilities are ended and one relaxes in the soothing lux- 
ury of sheets over a mattress—Pepys has stated the high mo- 
ment of these small expeditions with his “and so to bed.” 
There must be fifty or more of them a year, sent out to settle 
a definite point such as the extent of fossiliferous limestone 
under the Carbonaceous in Coconino or the iodine content of 
the Japan Current, and it is by means of them that science 
keeps moving. 

In our case, we, being Douglas Byers and myself, were 
sent out in 1927 by the Tulane University of Louisiana to 
make an ethnological study of the Jacalteca Indians* in the 
Cuchumatanes Mountains of Guatemala. More particularly, 
we were to win the confidence of their medicine men and 


4 OME expeditions attain the dramatic through the dis- 


*See the author’s “Adaptations of Christianity Among the Jacalteca Indians of 
Guatemala,” THoucut, December, 1927. 
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learn the ritual which they were believed to maintain despite 
their avowed Catholicism. Our results were satisfactory, and 
highly uninteresting to anyone who has not made a study of 
that branch of ethnology. But over and above the result is 
the process, the business of coming to understand a people 
utterly unlike ourselves, a day-to-day life of minor incidents, 
diplomacy and patience that has its fascination. 


I 


We were concerned with the prospect of that as we rode 
down upon the hanging valley of Jacaltenango. If a pretty 
good baseball player threw a stone to the right of the trail, 
it would have fallen an even thousand feet. With a fair rifle, 
one could have hit the opposite wall of the gorge, rising twice 
as high. To the westward, through the notch, we saw into 


Mexico and the Low Country, all brown and purple, with 
mountains again beyond, confusing themselves with clouds. 
A short way ahead of and below us the village was spread 
out on a flat place with a precipice on two sides, on two sides 
the buttresses of the hills. There were about 500 thatched 
houses, a few white ones with tiled roofs, a big ugly church. 
In places banana and coffee groves were green, the rest was 
yellowy brown, too sunlit, with big stretches of bare rock. 
There was little sign of life. We seemed to feel from here 
the dull resistant force of tradition and the impassive quiet 
which is the Indian’s weapon. 

An old man in tattered trousers and a black tunic leant on 
his staff, watching us. If that old goat chose to tell what he 
knew, perhaps he could take a Ph. D. in ethnology in any 
college. It would be so simple if we could just knock him 
on the head and extract it by an operation. He had a peasant’s 
face, with the assumed passiveness that one mistakes for stu- 
pidity. His mouth was dull, his eyes were subtle. 

We were invading the mountain-locked privacy of this 
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lost country. We had to win a people whose very language 
we did not speak. Our ponies carried us steadily down, pick- 
ing their uninterested way along the steep, washed-out trail. 
We had been prepared with expensive scientific training. We 
were keen knives, and we did not know if we had been sent 
to cut wood or water. 


II 


For the first few days we were a source of great interest 
to the few, bored Ladinos—“white men”—of Jacaltenango. 
They were full of naive, direct curiosity, and friendly. Latin 
Americans are the best people in the world to strangers, if 
one will meet them even quarter way, and so here we were 
the recipients of many small favors, and soon made our- 
selves some firm friends. In time, having become accustomed 
to us, and said their say about Coolidge and Sacasa, they left 
us more or less alone. 

Then the Indians began visiting. From the beginning 
we felt them to be difficult to reach. We had to get at them, 
to get them past thinking us up to some deceit, or crazy, into 
accepting us as simply ourselves, apart from these other Lad- 
inos they knew, that they, and eventually the wary medicine 
men, might think it right for us to know the secret lore. 

They would congregate about our doorstep with a polite 
“What do your hearts say, Sefiores?” They would accept a 
cigarette. That word Sefiores was a bad sign, the greeting 
to an alien, superior, mistrusted Ladino. 

“Ts it true that you have guns that load from behind? May 
we see one?” 

By and by they would fall to talking among themselves in 
“The Language,” leaving us quite out of it. We simply pro- 
vided the occasion for gathering there. No one would speak 
to us until another idler came in to ask after our hearts and 
the breech-loading guns. All we could do was to study the 
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brown faces and the easy, slouching lines into which their 
bodies fell, a grace of gesture revealed by the thin white cot- 
ton clothes. With their lively faces and the sashes defining 
their slenderness, they looked out of character with them- 
selves. By and by they would all go calling back, 

Hielkoba! 

That means, ‘““We have seen each other.” It was not true, 
we only looked at each other’s outsides. The distance be- 
tween us was not like space, through which one may travel 
according to plan, but like time. From a presumable com- 
mon starting point we had each of us moved down the cen- 
turies in different directions, so that, though we were in the 
present at the same moment, it was not the same present. 

Some of them liked us, and took pleasure in helping us study 
the language and learn the ways of the village. They were 
beginning to take us at our face value, without wondering 
about our sanity or possible ulterior aims. We, being con- 
strained, tried too hard towards them, and they, responding 
to the same constraint, fell back. It was not encouraging. 

Of course, one of our approaches was giving out medicine, 
a thankless task, for our cures seldom returned, but only sent 
us others with other ailments. As our reputations spread, they 
brought us every imaginable ill from freckles through cold 
in the head to goiter; sometimes it was funny, sometimes ex- 
asperating, and sometimes very sad. 

One of the alleviations of this village was that things would 
happen there as they do in books—always excepting the beau- 
tiful squaw, who, I fear, died without issue and was buried 
beside the grave of Fenimore Cooper. Thus, they spoke of 
their hearts, for “I am sorry,” saying, “My heart hurts,” as 
live Indians so seldom do. Thus, also, almost our first medi- 
cal act was to remove a long, festering splinter from the leg 
of the Alcalde’s eldest son, which won us his affection and 


more favors. 
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We went to look at a new invalid one night, after dark. He 
was in a small hut lit only by a low fire. The round tortzlla- 
griddle was over the flames, ringed by their smoky points 
licking up all around its edge. An old woman reached de- 
liberately through them to place the flat cakes, and again to 
turn them and pull them out. The light showed her old face, 
disembodied as she crouched to lean forward. The wrinkles 
were black lines, made deep as she puckered her eyes against 
the insistent smoke. It made two white dots of light in the 
black eyes of an old man, watching us from under his brows 
as he sat with his arms about his knees. Opposite the house- 
wife a young woman, half-nude, nursed her baby. The dull, 
colorful glow painted her in a wonder of coppery-gold, dark 
brown shadows, and some quite golden high-lights. Her 
smooth, coldly black hair made the darkness above and be- 
hind her soft and brown. 

Adding the medicine to the rest, there was no end to visits 
and talk. Indians came for medicine, for curiosity, for friend- 
liness. We could allow ourselves no such thing as privacy, 
we had to be always equally ready to be imposed upon or 
served. All our notes, sketches, diaries, reports to the Uni- 
versity were prepared either by poor candle light, as much 
as our eyes would stand, or else in snatches between polite- 
nesses. One would stop in mid-paragraph to follow up a 
chance remark that might open up a new and important chap- 
ter of folk-lore, or more often lead to nothing at all. 

We could not relax or be natural. We might never lose our 
tempers, but at moments must assume a measured anger; we 
must eliminate our sense of the ridiculous, but be ready to 
laugh when it was indicated. At times we became weary of 
these people. 

Meantime we were feeling our way towards the medicine 
men. They did not come to us, and we had to be careful about 
going to them. We found a rare Ladino, a handsome, brown 
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little man called José Maria Hernandez, who really knew 
and liked the Indians. He became our friend and scouted 
for us. But we were not accepted yet, and he drew blank. 
Trying to grasp the actuality of these people was like pick- 
ing up quicksilver, just as your fingers closed, there was noth- 
ing there. They pestered, annoyed and disappointed us, and 
we grew fond of them. 


III 


Their New Year began on March 15, at sunset. At that 
time one of a group of gods, called “Year Bearers,” took 
charge, to rule the year in happy conjunction with the Chris- 
tian pantheon. This belief, some 3,000 years old, was sup- 
posed to have been lost at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
at least there has been no mention of it since the sixteenth 
century. What we wanted in connection with it was the es- 
oteric explanation of the priests, but the worship of the lay- 
men was what one might call a genuine antique to which we 
looked forward with interest. 

For twenty days beforehand the village was full of priests 
in black robes with dull red sashes and red striped kerchiefs 
hanging shawl-like over their shoulders, bearing long staves 
of office, who prayed day and night at the crosses that marked 
the ceremonial points. Indians began to come in from all the 
outlying settlements. 

On the night itself, just after dusk, they began coming down 
to the “Year Bearer’s Place,” between the church and the 
tall cross outside. By dark, the whole village seemed to be 
moving, with soft noises like sand drifting, men, women and 
children. They did not speak, save for the occasional low, 
two-toned greetings. 

There would not be more than a hundred at once, kneeling 
behind their sweet-sharp smelling beeswax candles and copal- 
incense. The prayers were a faint murmur. We knelt among 
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them with our own offerings. One or two looked at us, but 
they were intent upon their prayers. This was a delicate time, 
calling for concentration of heart and soul and mind. The 
Lord of the Year was there. 

We knelt beside our candles, thinking that even if we never 
won through the defenses of these people, at least we had 
taken part in a ceremony that was older than the name of 
Christ, and about which scientists had been speculating for 
many years. We felt at once elated and depressed. Our can- 
dles burned out. We drew back. There was a pool of clear, 
yellow light along the ground, broken by the many figures. 
The sky rid itself of a faint film of mist, and the intense, 
mountain moonlight transfigured that commonplace village 
and the watching hills. It was blue-white, turning solids to 
clouds. We wandered about until late, making observations, 
and turned in with a last glimpse of black-robed, crimson- 
sashed figures kneeling before the cross in the light of a torch 
as tall as a man. 

After this ceremony we felt we must have a try at the med- 
icine men, and selected the head of a group called “the Prayer — 
Makers.” For public purposes, they are the official priests of 
the village, although the lowest in the hierarchy. Just be- 
cause they were lowest we thought they would be the easiest 
to win. We persuaded the High Priest, Anton Benit, that he 
wanted to have his picture painted. That served as pretext. 

I went to his hut on the appointed day, walking carefully and 
feeling nervous. As I stood in the brilliant sunlight, the house 
looked all dark within. There were voices and a smell of 
woodsmoke, corn and earth. 

“Is my father in?” 

“We are here: come in, Seftor.” 

The altar at the back of the hut was unusually elaborate. 
On it stood a crude cross and some curious, wooden, goblet- 
shaped objects. On benches at either side of the room sat 
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the lower priests in their robes. I had come upon a full meet- 
ing. They watched me. I pulled myself in to myself for fear 
of giving too definite an impression until I was well settled 
and the first formalities were over. 

Everything centered on old Anton Benit in his chair of 
office beside the altar; black robe and red-striped neck-cloth, 
and above it the wise, bad, strong face. It was an antago- 
nist’s face, aquiline-nosed and firm-lipped, with narrow eyes 
that watched and measured, not to be cozened. This was a- 
man one might buy, but one could not fool. 

A bottle was passed around. As Anton took it, his exag- 
gerated gesture showed that he was drunk. Good. They were 
all pretty well along. Now one of them knelt by the chair, 
he and the High Priest wept together, making a snatch of 
prayer with tears and a hiccough. I sketched quietly, my 
play this time was to say little and let them become accus- 
tomed to me. 

“What does thy heart say, Sefior?” His eyes were watch- 
ful: “di/ We have much to think about. One of our num- 
ber has died. We have much to think about.” 

The little bottle went round again. Another priest broke 
into tears, leaning forward, the cloth over his shoulder slip- 
ping down till, at the floor, its tip caught a fleck of clear sun- 
light that brought the crimson to life. The old man in the 
chair watched everyone alike. 

A very old layman came in, rolling drunk and mourning 
lamentably. They gave him more liquor and, as he collapsed 
on each in turn, passed him along until he lolled in a corner. 
Anton began to make fun of him, playing with his fogged 
wits and thickened tongue, glancing about for applause. Ever 
so often he would talk to me, with a complete change of man- 
ner, and constantly returning to the remark, 

“What is in thy heart, Seftor? There is nothing for thee 


here.” 
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It was a tone of warning. The liquor made him protest 
too much, and with oddly chosen words, as it directed his 
other actions. Yet, though the liquor talked, it only spoke 
for him, expressing his clear intention. He was saying, 

“T see your motives. It is of no use for you to come to me.” 

This was an ignorant savage. He thought there were seven 
languages in the world, and that the United States were a 
part of Mexico. He was subtle, like a European, not like any 
white men of a New World. 











IV 


Through a Ladino, called Paricio, we obtained a chance 
introduction to the man who was really it, Antel the Little 
Lame One. He was the Chief Soothsayer, which meant that 
he was the custodian of the secret lore, and that according 
to the results of his divinations all ceremonies were held, 
other priests were appointed, indeed, the whole life of the 
village moved. He himself seldom appeared in public. 
Though we felt it a little premature, we decided to have a 
try athim. Our excuse was to ask him to make a divination 
about a book we had lost. Paricio went with us, for the priest 
spoke no Spanish, and our Jacalteca was still pitifully weak. 

He was a nice little old man with a really sweet smile and 
a rather timid manner. His wife, petting a grandchild by 
the fire, was magnificent, with that quality of passive eternity 
one sees in some Indian women. He was just a lovable per- 
son, of a type not confined to any race. 

He was very business-like, asking about the book more as 
if he were to insert a lost and found advertisement than invoke 
eternal powers for magical sight. Then he became reverent 
and made significant the simple act of spreading his black 
tunic on the ground and placing on it a pile of red seeds. He 
prayed by rote, but thoughtfully, as one going through a form 
of great importance. Then he began arranging the seeds, re- 
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citing his formula meanwhile. We knew enough to know 
that this, too, was very ancient ritual that we saw performed 
as a bit of cheap magic by a little old peasant in a rickety hut. 

He finished and told us the banal answer—we should find 
the book, it was not far, and soon. We payed him two pesos 
—three cents in our money—and gave him a cigarette. He 
thanked us. We stooped so as not to bump our heads on the 
doorway. 

We had broken the ice. Now it was just a question of go- 
ing slow, and we should make a friend of him. We waited 
a few days and went back. He was not in. The same thing 
happened many times, for we went so often to his house, wad- 
ing through the white dust and dodging pigs. Finally his wife 
explained: | 

“He has been in prison twice because people accused him 
of witchcraft, then, my husband. That is not true, he does 
not make witchcraft, then. He knows that when you came to 
ask him that question, not to know you came; perhaps to test 
him, for that then you came. Now he is afraid, that man my 
husband. He thinks the venerable President (nagh eatch 
Plesidente) has sent you from Guatemala. When he left the 
little house now, the tears were running down his face.” 

That was it: we were still Ladinos with motives to be ques- 
tioned. It was an impasse. She looked up at us inquiringly 
and pulled her bare-breeked grandchild out of the fire by his 
shirt-tail. We gave her a colored picture of the Virgin nearly 
two feet square, saying: 

“Tell him our hearts are good toward him. Tell him we 
have nothing to do with the venerable President. We, too, 
know that these things are good, for in our village, too, there 
are men of white heart. Tell him those his little red seeds 
will speak clear. Let him count them, and they will tell him 


to come to us.” 
It was a blind gamble, of course, but it might work. The 
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woman was friendly, and the picture should carry weight. 
In any case, it had been said. 


V 


We kept on with the ordinary ethnology, weaving, pottery, 
hunting and so forth. We began to feel the definite friend- 
ship of certain people, but always we talked across a gap of 
which they, also, were more conscious as they liked us better. 
We were trying too hard. 

We got going pretty well one time with a young smuggler, 
called Kash Pelip; he was of the nicest Indian type, slender, 
good-looking, golden-skinned, frank, with sudden little flashes 
of wit. We drifted from subject to subject, consuming many 
corn husk cigarettes, till we fetched up on farming. 

“Kash, how many grains of corn do you put in a hole?” 

“We put in five, how many do your” 

“Do you hill it up?” 

“No, what is that for?” 

I explained, and we got onto a general farmer’s discussion 
of crops, tillage, soil, a little mutual boasting. We were each 
thinking about our own fields, and the feeling one has about 
the land, about green corn and rain and sun and cut-worms 
and ripe ears. We were each seeing the place where our 
roots were. It grew late and he rose, 

“T must go and cut me a little my firewood. Hielkobd, we 
have seen each other.” 

The formality was true, there was no outward sign but it 
had happened. 

Hielkoba, sheen. “We have seen each other then.” 

We began to discover others, though not at such a definite 
moment; perhaps the first made the others possible. Though 
we might have known them well, “discover” is the right word. 
It was heartening; in our medicine we were truly trying to 
help these people, and in general we were expending upon 
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them a goodly amount of effort, for which these personal con- 
tacts were a return. Those people were part of our lives; 
entirely apart from our ulterior aims it mattered to us that 
they should not all be unresponsive and removed. 

This helped us—to borrow a Jacalteca phrase—“‘to bear the 
burden of medicine,” ttogh skalang angeh. In their system, 
medicine, like any magical knowledge, was a burden placed 
on one by God, which one must not lay down, that is, within 
the limits of one’s knowledge must never refuse in aid. It 
goes equally well for laying curses, prophecy, or healing. They 
certainly applied the doctrine to us. It became so that all day 
we were visited by the sick, we could not walk down to the 
market to buy eggs, we could not take our ponies to water, 
without being stopped. The Jacalteca formula for asking a 
favor is fixed and obsequious, the tone of the language, whin- 
ing in any case, made the elaborate requests despicable: 

Yuchan tyosh, Senor, nimang chawute a kuul 
“Please, Sewor, make thy heart big towards me. Perhaps thou 
hast a little remedy thou wilt give me. .” And so on, we 
learned to hate it. 

It was pathetic, too. They were so sure of us. We could 
work up an abstract hostility towards them, and, out of con- 
science for our work, refuse help to all but a few cases, either 
particularly in need or else simple to treat, but when, in des- 
peration, we would bar our doors at mid-morning to work up 
our notes by candle-light, the sound of people faintly tapping, 
then going slowly away, would make us feel like thieves. 

Our cup was full, we thought, when they brought us, all 
the way from Nenton in the Lowlands, an aged woman suf- 
fering from senile dementia. I have said that our cures sel- 
dom returned; save for a few, chiefly the ones who liked us 
personally, we seldom received thanks or any offer of pay- 
ment. We wondered what all the trouble was bringing us. 

We made a week’s trip over to the next mountain, glad of 
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the change of scene, new faces, and people who did not know 
how much could be had from us for nothing. We returned 
by a back trail to our lodgings, one between the tall shade- 
trees of the coffee groves, so that no one saw us. I went down 
to the market to buy fruit, resenting this village and all the 
demands to which we had returned. 

A man said to me, “Thou hast come back, my father?” 

He did not say, Sefor, as to any Ladino, he said Mam-een, 
which is what they use to the notable people among them- 
selves, the wise men of innate superiority. Sha katch melt- 
soyth, mam-een? “Now thou hast come back, my father?” 

A score of very little boys came by in single file. Each one 
as he passed stepped out of the line and took his hat off side- 
ways, saying 4h mam-een! 

I managed to answer correctly, Hé tsula! “Hé child!” 
much too loud. 

The women in the market place had been very cheerful 
with us recently; they used to applaud in a body whenever 
we got off a new phrase in the language correctly. Now 
they said: 

“We thought you had gone for good. Where have you 
been? Did you enjoy yourselves? Go well, set thy feet down 
with care—Mam-een!” 

Not Seftor, but mam-een. We had won. Something had 
been happening all the time in the village, and this gesture 
of going away had crystallized it. It was apposite, it was a 
recompense. [ practically ran home. I wanted to cry. 


VI 


That man Paricio idled in one day, and by and by, in the 
course of the talk, let drop that the Chief Soothsayer wanted 
to have a conference with one of us. All the other medicine 
men, and particularly Anton Benit, had warned him against 
us, SO it must be secret; he would not be seen coming to our 
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house or have us come to his, but he would meet us at Paricio’s 
after dusk some evening. It was agreed that I should go. 
Byers and I cooked up a combination of what we had heard 
Antel recite before with some material our friend Hernandez 
had brought and some information from early Spanish ac- 
counts, concocting the means of a fair pretence at being al- 
ready initiated into the lore. That is an old trick in ethnol- 
ogy. When I set out, at dusk, I did not think I was excited. 

It was just dark, and the Soothsayer had not yet come. I 
arranged chairs, set out liquor and cigarettes. That house 
was such a contrast to an Indian’s. It had adobe brick walls 
and a tiled roof, and the fire was relegated to a detached 
kitchen, leaving the air damp and inhospitable. There were 
a bed, three chairs, an uncertain table and a sewing machine. 
Dirty clothes lay everywhere. The table bore unwashed dishes, 
the floor was a sty. The foot of the bed served as a rack for 
a saddle. This was the only tailor’s shop in the Cuchumatan 
country. 

Paricio accepted a drink. He crossed his legs and spat 
dexterously over his own ankle. A single candle mercifully 
left most of the place in darkness. 

Antel the Little Lame One came in quietly, with polite 
greetings and a not too confident smile. He had such a nice 
face as he sat by the candle, pleased with a drink and a cig- 
arette. 

I explained how we, who were neophytes, had been sent 
by the “men of white heart” in our village to consult with 
their fellows here. This interested him only mildly. Then I 
began the formula we had worked out, explaining that this 
was as it was used in our village—which should cover any 
bad breaks. 

It worked. He became interested, corrected me, then 
joined in. We finished together and sat back, smiling trium- 
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phantly at each other. A little while earlier that display 
would only have alarmed him, but now, through the village, 
we had prepared him to dissociate us from ordinary Ladinos, 
making it possible for us to be accepted among the chosen 
people who might know these things. 

He said he knew that we were all right, that our praying 
with the Indians to the “Year Bearer,” and the result of his 
divination had convinced him. Now he would answer all my 
questions. I was surprised at the freedom with which he 
spoke through the interpreter, until I saw that he regarded 
Paricio as one might a telephone, incapable of understanding 
the true virtue of what he repeated. There was some reason 
to it; we were dealing with complicated matters, and I had to 
be particularly careful not to ask leading questions. I would 
frame a question elaborately, edging towards a delicate point. 
With complete incomprehension, he would reduce it to four 
bluut words. Andrés would answer fully and carefully. The 
interpreter would pass on just, “He says, ‘No.’ ” 

It might ruin everything. Andrés was as annoyed as I. 
I ventured a stumbling phrase in Jacalteca. As one might lay 
aside a sure and well-tried shield, the Chief Soothsayer laid 
aside his ignorance and answered in halting Spanish. It was 
as complete a surprise to Paricio as to me. The man was won. 
From then on, in all our meetings, we were like colleagues 
working together on a problem of mutual interest. We pooled 
our knowledge of each other’s languages, calling on the in- 
terpreter only in last resort. When we had settled a knotty 
point, we would have a cigarette on it and beam upon each 
other. It was extraordinarily pleasant. At the end we would 
have a drink all round, then he would limp to the door, 
turning at the edge of the darkness to say, smiling, 

“We have seen each other, my father.” 

“‘We have seen each other, then, my father.” 
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VII 


Having the confidence of these people made the most enor- 
mous difference in all our work; whether we asked about the 
obvious or the secret, to receive answer without grudging sus- 
picion, to be liked. The Indians really were cooperating with 
us to make our report as complete as possible, and Hernandez 
made it his delight to bring us new informants. Through him 
we got in touch with other medicine men, and through him 
and the Indians we came to know the story tellers, who 
taught us their important myths, which formerly they had 
been unwilling even to mention. We were so well accepted 
as “men of white heart” that we even met some opposition 
among the medicine men because they were afraid we would 
begin to practice and cut in on their business. Only old Anton 
Benit held his “Prayer Makers” aloof from us, and from some 
of the lesser ones among them we received gestures of friend- 
ship. 

The myth collecting was one of the most delightful parts 
of our work. They had good stories, of which they were proud, 
and which they told well. Some story tellers were shy about 
it, and only spoke when we had them alone, others rather 
welcomed an audience. Such an one would sit commandingly 
in one of our hammocks, apparently ignoring two or three men 
on the doorstep or reclining on the pile of fodder for our 
horses, and some inevitable bright-eyed children here and 
there on the floor. They all listened eagerly, happy with our 
cigarettes and candy, quick to laugh or hushed to immobility 
at the climax. On the trail at night, after we had turned in, 
our porters used to gather round the fire while the most 
gifted held forth. We could not follow the rapid discourse, 
and it would have cast a stiffness over our relationship with 
them had we made them stop to repeat, or go slow, at that 
time of relaxation, so we would drowse, listening to the shift- 
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ing emphasis of the voice and watching the light on the brown, 
interested faces. 

The plague of the sick became less, partly because they 
learned what kind of cases we would not treat. Still, it re- 
mained a constant drain and a source of worry. Sometimes, 
through the patheticalness of a wife or a father we were 
trapped into treating a disease entirely too much for our 
knowledge or equipment. I remember particularly one such 
case, the husband of a young woman who would have wrung 
the heart of an Apache. He died, and the funeral came by 
just at sunset, when we were taking our ease before our door. 
Their funerals are not atttractive; they get drunk ritualistic- 
ally. The women sing the pit, half song, half wailing, with 
a marked, slow rhythm and recurrent crescendo that ends in a 
sobbing shriek. It is an abandon of grief for the dead and 
revolt against the Powers that caused his death. We heard 
them. We saw them swing around the corner of the church. 
There were the “Song Masters” and pallbearers, solemn but 
disinterested. —The women followed, carrying candles. Ahead 
of them lurched this young one, all disheveled. She was in 
a state of ecstasy. Her voice seemed to echo through the whole 
bowl of the mountains. We had a nightmare thought, what 
if she noticed us and blamed us in that wailing chant? We 
had a sick feeling. We slipped inside our door. 


VIII 


Having pretty well finished our survey of Jacaltenango, 
we made trips to the tribes in the neighboring mountains, were 
honored guests at the Deer Dance Ceremony at San Marcos, 
and unearthed some ruins of minor archeological interest. 
In the highest country, at the ten-thousand-foot level, we met 
the first of the rainy season, bitter cold mists and rain sluicing 
down through the pines and live-oaks. It was time for us 
to go. 
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We applied to the Alcalde for six porters, enough for all 
our goods. The news ran through the village. On our last 
night our doorstep was crowded more than ever the first day. 
There were little gifts, wheaten bread for the journey, achiote 
fruit, bananas, and from Kash a bottle of cactus-liquor im- 
ported from Mexico, a handsome present. The Alcaldc’s 
children made flutes for us. So it went. 

Byers had recently had a light sunstroke, and I a little 
dysentery, but that night we felt very well. We had been too 
long in that place. 

The Indians acted out part of a Rabelaisian comic dance 
for us, howling with laughter. In return we gave them Negro 
spirituals and a clogging exhibition. Everywhere through the 
village it was: “Are you going away for good? Will you 
come back, Don Douglas? Will you come back, Don Olivio? 
Will you come back, my father?” 

Our porters left before dawn, we followed about half an 
hour after sunrise. Sefior Hernandez met us at the plaza, 
and rode as far as the first brook. There we dismounted. The 
little man took out a bottle of anise liquor, Comiteco Anisado, 
which is Jacaltenango’s specialty. 

“Let us drink.” . 

We told him Salud, y al gusto de reverle. “Health, and to 
the pleasure of seeing you again.” 

Then he began: “To you, my friends, whom we have 
learned to love. . .” He went on to make a real speech. 

People of Anglo-Saxon tradition would be absurd or 
forced if they did that; from the Latin American it was real 
and set naturally. We did not know what to say. He was 
a good-looking, brown little man with a strong face, and he 
was very near crying. So were we. We hugged him, Cen- 
tral-American fashion, and half squeezed his hand off for 
good measure. He made us take the bottle. 

We headed for the notch of La Ventana pass. Our un- 
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interested ponies picked their way steadily along the trail. 
We heard shouts on the right. Some cornfields were there, 
almost vertical on the steep slope above us. The Indians from 
the cornfields had run together and climbed a big rock. 

“He, Don Olivio! He, Don Douglas!” 

Hee-yal 

“Go well, fathers, set your feet down with care! Come 
back!” 

“We shall!” 

“We have seen each other, fathers!” 

Hielkoba, shien! 





What Led to Canossa 
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part is much less concerned with lay investiture than 

is usually supposed, and the brunt of the investiture 
quarrel was borne by his successors. ‘The conflict did, 
however, evoke the investiture contest, and the object of this 
paper is to show how it did so, and to place the investiture 
problem in its right relation to the rest of Gregory’s work. 
If he had been merely the champion of the rights of spiritual 
investiture, he would have been a much less great man than 
he was. His position in his century, however, makes him a 
figure of extraordinary interest; more than any of his con- 
temporaries he was the child of the preceding generation, 
heir to its work and its difficulties, and, in the great question 


T HE conflict in which Gregory VII took a leading 


which his pontificate unexpectedly evoked, he was the parent 
of the generation to come. 


I 


At no period of the world’s history did government and 
society rest more in theory, on certain fundamental principles, 
than in the Middle Ages. It was as clear as daylight to 
medieval eyes that there was a Divinely appointed political 
and social order in which all lesser rulers derived their power 
from the great co-rulers of the Christian world, the Pope and 
the emperor. These two did not rule over different spheres— 
the Pope was not the universal overlord of the clergy and the 
emperor of the laity—but over the same sphere with different 
functions. One was guardian of the spiritual and the other 
of the temporal offices of Christendom. Papacy and Empire 
were twin powers, deriving their authority from one source, 
and supposed to represent on the earthly plane the Trinity- 
in-Unity of which their duality-in-unity was a reflection. 
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Henry IV himself, Gregory’s chief antagonist, used the 
favorite symbolic interpretation of Scripture of his time to 
express his view. He wrote, in 1076, that Gregory had sinned 
especially in trying to unite in the Papacy the functions of 
the Empire, the regnum with the sacerdotium. In this, he 
added :* 


Gregory has despised the holy ordinance of God, who wished the two 
to remain not one but two, that is, regnum and sacerdotium, as Our Lord 
and Saviour Himself at His Passion wished to signify by the symbol of 
the two swords. When it was said to Him “Behold, here are two swords,” 
He replied, “It is enough,” showing by this duality that the Church was 
to be carried on by the spiritual and temporal sword. 


He goes on to explain that the function of the lay power 
is to defend Christendom, and of the spiritual to exhort it. 
Europe was a great international federation, centralized in 
Pope and emperor; decentralized by their delegation of 
authority to kings and from kings to the tenants-in-chief. 

We can see from Henry’s letter that Hildebrand, or 
Gregory, is accused of having attempted to unbalance this 
finely adjusted government. With this view the superficial 
judgment of modern historians is apt to concur. The great 
scene at Canossa seems to give color to the view that Gregory 
was an aggressive and ambitious prelate who would admit no 
other power than his own. Nor is it impossible to make 
Gregory his own accuser, if isolated extracts from his letters 
and edicts are taken out of conjunction with the whole tenor 
of his work. In the Dictatus Papae of 1075 we find that the 
Bishop of Rome can depose kings and emperors; that his 
name is unique in the world; that he can be judged by none; 
that all princes are to kiss his feet. 

Was Gregory, then, consciously striving to absorb in the 
Papacy the functions of the emperor? If so, he might very 
well have opened his campaign with an attack on lay investi- 


ee 


Bernheim, Quellem zur Geschichte des Investiturstreites, Band 1, Mai, 1076. 
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ture, which touched very nearly on the question of the rela- 
tionship of the two powers, since it caused an overlapping of 
their respective spheres. The main argument of this paper is 
to disprove such a theory; to attempt to show that both Pope 
and Emperor were conservatives who fully accepted the 
medieval principles, and that their quarrel arose from more 


practical problems. 
II 


Gregory’s pontificate is the culminating point of a period 
of reform, not unlike that of the Counter-Reformation, with- 
out the complications of necessary dealings with heresy. To 
go back to the original of this reform movement would be be- 
yond the scope of this paper, and all that can be traced is the 
period which coincides with Gregory’s initiation into public 
affairs. 

Hildebrand was born between 1015 and 1020 at Soano, 
came early to Rome, and was educated at the Monastery of 
St. Mary Avertine. Whether or not he ever received the 
monastic habit is uncertain, though he signs himself “Hilde- 
brand the Monk.’” Certainly he was never a monk at Cluny, 
at that time still the center of the reform movement. During 
the disturbed years following the abdication of Gregory VI, 
Hildebrand was in Germany, and he came back to Rome in 
1048 with the reforming Pope Leo IX, the candidate of the 
reforming Emperor Henry III. In the work of these two 
we find the problem of lay investiture plays no part; indeed, 
they worked in perfect cooperation, though Leo was an un- 
compromising reformer, and Henry III habitually practised 
investiture. The abuse most prevalent in the Church was one 
which led indirectly to the investiture contest, but only in- 
directly. The apostle of the age was not Peter, but Simon 
Magus. The prevalence of the abuse may be estimated from 


*Bernheim, ibid., April, 1059. 
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the proceedings of a council held by Leo at Rheims, where 
the Archbishop himself and the Bishops of Nevers, Langres, 
Nantes and Coutances were all suspected of having bought 
their sees. When Leo broached the question of whether the 
ordinations of those ordained by simonists should not be con- 
sidered null and void, it was argued that such a principle 
would make a clean sweep of the Roman clergy. Bonitho, 
doubtless with some exaggeration, says that on the abdication 
of Gregory VI, Clement II (Suidger of Bamberg) was chosen 
as his successor, against the canons, being then neither priest 
nor deacon “as no one could be found in Rome who was not 
illiterate or simoniacal.’”” 

The practice of simony was the root of evil, for it sprang 
from the low morality of the age and then in turn reacted on 
it, making a higher standard impossible. Yet it was excep- 
tionally hard to do away with the abuse; as a practice it espe- 
cially commended itself to the temporal rulers. They had 
little control over the secular feudal barons. In the Empire, 
for instance, the emperor had no very extensive domain of 
his own, compared with the lands held by the Dukes of Sax- 
ony, Bavaria, Franconia, Swabia and Lorraine. These feudal 
barons could be deposed only by force; in normal circum- 
stances their position was hereditary, and they had a consti- 
tutional right to give advice to the king. Of all his tenants- 
in-chief, the emperor had control of appointment only over 
the clergy. Unlike other feudal lords, bishops and abbots, 
they left at death a vacancy which was not automatically filled. 
It was, therefore, essential to rulers to make the most of this 
advantage, and simony ensured this and more: it filled the 
sees with creatures of the king and brought money into his 
treasury. A weak king, who could not control his barons, 


*Bonitho, Liber ad Amicum, Book IV, 1046. 
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always clung to the practice, and the weaker the king the 
worse usually his choice of bishops. 

As Hildebrand grew in influence at the Papal court, he 
saw the prevalence of this abuse and the efforts made to check 
it, efforts often attended with success, but as often the occa- 
sion of bitter controversy or passive opposition. Leo IX was 
the first great anti-simonist Pope; he traveled widely, as far 
afield as Hungary, and in his various councils, held at Rome, 
Pavia, Rheims, Mayence, Salerno, Spoleto and Mantua, he 
waged a constant warfare against the practice. Naturally the 
tendency of the reformers was to try and free the Church from 
secular power to whose influence this bargaining for offices was 
due, but there was as yet no direct attack on the royal influence 
over the episcopate. Still, it did not help to maintain a close 
cooperation between the spiritual authorities and such lay 
rulers as habitually sold offices, if the Pope were continually 
to be excommunicating, deposing or suspending from office 
the very bishops whom the king had invested. 

After Henry III’s death, during most of the pontificates of 
Stephen IX, Nicholas II and Alexander III, there was a 
minority in the Empire, and the nominal ruler was the pious 
Empress Agnes. Consequently, during the early years of 
Hildebrand’s service to the Church, there had been coopera- 
tion rather than conflict between Pope and emperor. 

Contemporary writers, whatever their sympathies in the 
future struggle, have much exaggerated the influence of Hil- 
debrand up to the accession of Alexander III in 1061. Before 
that date, he was but serving his apprenticeship under the 
leaders of the extreme wing of the reforming party. 

In 1073 Anselm of Lucca (otherwise Alexander III), died 
after a pontificate of twelve years, spent in a protracted strug- 
gle, first with the anti-Pope Cadalus of Parma, then with the 
anti-reformers of the Church of Milan, and all the time with 
simony and its kindred abuses. 
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II! 


In April the Roman Cardinals and populace chose Hilde- 
brand as Alexander’s successor. It seems clear that it was 
with real reluctance that he accepted the decision. In his 
second ban on Henry IV in 1080 he proclaimed, in an invo- 
cation to St. Peter and St. Paul:* 


You know that I came unwillingly to the holy priesthood; that unwill- 
ingly I went across the mountains with our Lord Pope Gregory, but more 
unwillingly returned with my Lord Pope Leo; then greatly unwilling, and 
with much sorrow and grieving and sighing I, truly unwilling, was called 
to your throne. You elected me, not I you, and you laid on me the burden 
of your Church. 


Only three months after his accession he wrote to the Lom- 
bards in the same strain. He has been brought to this posi- 
tion, where his function is to announce “truth and justice” to 


all Christians. His view of the task before him, of what, in 
his time, was demanded of one in his position, he expresses 
in a favorite quotation from Ezekiel.* “Cry aloud, do not 
cease, as a trumpet lift up your voice, and announce to my 
people their sins.” : 

It certainly was a burden that the new Pope took up, 
determined as he was to be a worthy heir to his predecessors. 
Only one of the greater rulers of Christendom could be abso- 
lutely relied on to give him support, William of Normandy 
and England, whose expedition in 1066 had been blessed by 
Alexander on the advice of Hildebrand. His chief hope lay 
in gaining the cooperation of the young and still uncrowned 
Emperor Henry IV. If Henry could be induced to abandon 
his evil councilors, some of whom were under sentence of ex- 
communication pronounced by Alexander III, Gregory might 
hope, with his help, as a second Leo with a second Henry III, 


‘Bernheim, ibid., March, 1080. 
SMonumenta Gregoriana, Bk. I, July, 1073 (ed. Jaffe). 
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to restore the Church of Germany and of North Italy to 
morality and order. Then, with hands thus freed, he could 
deal with his other great aims: the reform of France, the 
drawing close of the more remote parts of Christendom, the 
healing of the break between Rome and the Greek and 
Armenian Churches. Constantinople, too, might be helped 
against the Turks, and the victorious Christian army, antici- 
pating the later crusaders, should continue its pilgrimage usque 


ad sepulchrum Domini.‘ 
There are no important early letters to Henry in the Papal 


Register, but in writing to Godfrey of Lorraine and to Beatrix 
and Matilda of Tuscany the Pope spoke of the Emperor in 
terms at once suspicious and hopeful: suspicious, because 
great confusion had come on Germany and Italy in the last 
few years, since Henry had attained his majority; hopeful, 
because it was continually impressed on him that this con- 
fusion was the work of Henry’s councilors, and did not repre- 
sent the king’s true policy. 

Gregory’s early letters, however, do show him to have been 
an unquestioning upholder of the medieval view of the Em- 
pire and Papacy as co-rulers of Christendom, each deriving 
power from a Divine source:’ “As the two eyes give light to 
the human body, so the sacerdotium and regnum give light to 
mankind,” he wrote to Rudolf of Swabia; and to Henry,* 
“Tf I do not love you as I ought, I place my confidence in vain 
in the mercy of God and the merits of Blessed Peter.” “God 
has placed you in the highest position” was his judgment in 
another letter, while to an Italian bishop he called Henry 
“the head of the laity.” To William of England, also, he 
likened the Apostolic and royal dignities to “the sun and moon 
by which men do not err in darkness.” 

” (Menumenta Gregoriana Bk. I, March, 1074. 
7Bernheim, ibid., September, 1078. 


8Mon. Greg., Bk. 1. 
*Ibid., Bk. VII, May 8, 1080. 
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From 1073 to 1075 Gregory, in his dealings with the Em- 
pire, was mainly concerned with the usual reforms; partly 
also with carrying out his aim of extending Papal authority 
and making his spiritual overlordship more generally recog- 
nized. Having received a letter from Henry,” in which the 
King acknowledged his past errors and threw the blame on 
his councilors, promising full amendment, the Pope felt that 
no obstacle prevented him from taking up his own work within 
the Empire. He ordered councils to be held by Liemar, 
Archbishop of Bremen, Siegfried, Archbishop of Mainz, and 
others," to enforce clerical celibacy; sent legates who, to the 
anger especially of Liemar, were to take precedence of the 
German Bishops, and summoned many persons suspected of 
simony to Rome. This phase culminated in the Lent Synod 
of 1075, in which five of Henry’s councilors were excommuni- 
cated for advising the King to sell churches, and Liemar of 
Bremen for hindering the legates and for refusing to come 
to Rome when summoned. Besides these, Herman of Bamberg 
was suspended and later excommunicated for simony, the 
Bishops of Spiers, Strassburg, Pavia and Turin suspended, and 
the Bishop of Piacenza deposed.” 

The decrees of the Lent Synod met with a storm of oppo- 
sition from the German episcopate, to whom the Papal ac- 
tivities seemed to be unwarranted interference. In his deter- 
mination to make the Church an efficient organization by 
which reform could be ensured from the center to the circum- 
ference of the Christian world, Gregory certainly interfered 
more in Germany than his predecessors had done. Reform 
worked only gradually outwards from the center. Decrees 
of Papal synods were dead letters unless they were enforced 
by the diocesan councils, and if bishops were unworthy and 
~ SBerubeie, 1073. 


"Bonitho, Bk. VII; Lampert, Annales, July, 1074. 
12Lent Synod, 1075; Mon. Greg., Bk. II; Bonitho, Bk. VII. 
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refused to hold those councils they must be made to do so. 
By the German bishops, however, the matter was viewed in a 
different light; even reformers like Liemar of Bremen re- 
fused to come to Rome or to admit the superiority of the Papal 
legates, and clearly saw in Gregory’s actions no reforming 
motive but rather one of Papal ambition. If, then, the Church 
itself in the Empire disliked the tendency of Gregory’s work, 
how much more galling must it have been to the King. 


IV 


In the same synod the first Papal decree was made against 
lay investiture. The practice of the secular powers investing 
bishops with their sees, and giving them at the ceremony the 
symbols of their office, the ring and the staff, was, and had for 
long been, practically universal. It grew originally from the 
same difficult position which had fostered the growth of 
simony—the position of the bishops as feudal barons, and, 
moreover, as barons over whom the king could have more 
control than he could over the secular and hereditary nobility. 
As there was no universal method of electing bishops, lay 
investiture had been passed over by the earlier reformers, nor 
could it easily be attacked on theoretical grounds. It was cer- 
tainly out of tune with the claims of the Church, but it was 
not in itself an abuse, as simony was. Under certain circum- 
stances it might be productive of positive good; a Henry III 
or a William the Conqueror by this practice ensured to their 
churches a succession of worthy bishops. Still it was un- 
doubtedly a departure from primitive custom, and, moreover, 
only a few lay rulers showed themselves capable of bearing 
the responsibility which it entailed. Lay investiture, how- 
ever, was not yet opposed as wrong in principle, as it was later 
by Anselm, and by Pascal II. Gregory himself never attacked 
the right of William I of England to invest; he disliked the 
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practice only when it led to abuses. To abolish lay investiture, 
however, would be to strike at the roots of simony; a simonist 
could easily buy his see if he were to obtain investiture from 
the same hand which took his gift, but if he had to look for 
investiture elsewhere, and to the reform party, his methods of 
gaining his diocese would be certainly laid bare when he was 
invested. 

Accordingly, Gregory very tentatively opened the campaign 
against this practice. The Synod of 1075 passed a decree pro- 
hibiting lay investiture, but laid down no specific penalty for 
those practising it. Nor was the decree published, but Gregory 
explained it in a letter to Henry IV later on in the year. The 
Pope does not seem to have expected that this decree, coupled 
with the deposition, excommunication or suspension of five 
councilors and seven bishops of the Empire, would meet with 
anything but approval from Henry. 

Gregory had, however, entirely mistaken the motives of the 
King. Not only was he always too easily convinced by pro- 
testations of innocence or repentance, but, in this case, he was 
not even fully enough cognizant of Henry’s circumstances and 
character to be able to judge whether or not his letter were 
sincere. Henry IV was a ruler with a policy, which, if he 
could have carried it out, would have considerably altered 
the course of imperial history. To counterbalance the power 
of his nobles he concentrated his energies on enlarging and 
consolidating the royal domains in East Saxony and Fran- 
conia, and built castles at all important points, besides spend- 
ing a larger portion of his time there than in other parts of 
his kingdom. In 1073 there was a growing discontent in 
Saxony against this policy. Magnus Billung, Duke of Saxony, 
allied with Otto of Nordheim, Duke of Bavaria,” and they 
with other nobles presented a petition, or ultimatum, to Henry 


Bruno, De Bello Saxonico; Lampert, Annales, 1078. 
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at one of his Saxon castles at Halzburg.“ In this petition they 
asked him to destroy his castles, to restore the liberties and 
goods of those who had been deprived during his earlier quar- 
rels with his feudal nobility, and to spend less of his time in 
Saxony, as the continual presence of the King and his court 
was a serious drain on the resources of the duchy. With this 
Opposition in his own dominions, Henry naturally did not want 
a quarrel with the Papacy; consequently in 1075 he had not 
only given his consent to Gregory’s consecration but had fol- 
lowed it by that letter to the Pope on which Gregory placed 
so much reliance. 

In 1074 there was a renewed threat of war in Saxony and 
Henry spent the rest of the year collecting allies. He asked 
help even from the King of Denrnark, Philip of France, Wil- 
liam of England and William Duke of the Picts,” but with- 
out success. In Germany, however, he had some support from 
the nobles, and much from his own bishops of the anti-reform 
party. 

At this critical stage in his career he received the news of 
the excommunication of his councilors, the deposition of his 
bishops, and the decree against investiture. It was no time 
for him to lose his hold on Church appointments, particularly 
as the reforming party in Germany had ranged itself on the 
Saxon side. The quarrel which on Henry’s part at least had 
been threatening ever since he found himself and the Pope 
in opposing camps as regards German reform, broke out in 
full force at the end of the year. 


V 


The cause lay partly in the fact that the Emperor, anxious 
to keep what support he could in the Saxon war, refused to 


14Tbid., 1073. 
15]bid., 1076. 
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send away his excommunicated councilors; but lay investiture 
also at last came to play a part. While the distractions of 
Germany were obscuring Henry’s actions, while the uncer- 
tainty of his position kept him at once hostile to the Pope and 
unwilling to cause an open breach, his real indifference to re- 
form and to the Church’s interest was brought home to 
Gregory by his dealings with Milan. This was too near 
and was, perhaps, the greatest bishopric of the Empire, the see 
of Ambrose and metropolitan church of Lombardy. Every let- 
ter from Gregory to Henry so far, however friendly its tone, 
had contained exhortations, prayers, almost admonitions, that 
he would “reform the abuses of Milan.” Certainly no Church 
of the Christian world needed it more. In this city the clergy, 
“numerous” says Bonitho “as the sands of the sea,’””*® were 
averse to all reform. The archbishops, proud of their in- 
dependent position and the privileges of their Church, dis- 
liked reform if dictated by the Pope, and, therefore, leaned 
to their temporal overlord, the emporer. The Archbishop of 
Milan, Guido, himself a simonist, was unable to control his 
own diocese, and in 1067 privately resigned in favor of a cer- 
tain Godfrey. This Godfrey was invested with the ring and 
staff by Henry IV, but Guido’s abdication was condemned by 
Alexander III. The question of lay investiture consequently 
nearly arose five years before Gregory’s pontificate, for al- 
ready a Pope had condemned the choice of the King, after 
investiture had taken place. In 1071 Guido, who had taken 
up again his work as archbishop, died; the Patarmi elected 
a certain Atto, but of course could not get the imperial investi- 
ture, as Godfrey already had it. The Pope condemned God- 
frey, and wrote to Henry exhorting him to cast away hatred 
of the servants of God, and to allow the Church of Milan to 
have a bishop according to God. Henry, however, merely 


16Bonitho, Liber ad Amicum, Bk. VI, 1045. 
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sent to Milan demanding the consecration of Godfrey. For 
more than two years Gregory hoped that Henry would bestir 
himself to reduce to order what he had helped to bring into 
confusion. Finally, in 1075, setting aside both Atto and God- 
frey, disdaining even his own investiture of the latter, Henry 
gave the ring and staff to a certain Tedald. This, also, was 
some months after he had heard of the new decree against lay 
investiture. In December, 1075 the King received a letter 
from the Pope, written in terms of very qualified warmth: 
“Gregory the bishop, servant of the servants of God, health 
and Apostolic benediction if he is obedient to the Apostolic 
see as becomes a Christian king.”” Gregory had heard that 
Henry still kept about him the excommunicated councilors, 
and that he had not attempted to reform the abuses of Milan. 
When Henry was young the Church had hoped that he would 
grow up to serve her; if he did not do so now, he is warned 
to remember the fate of Saul, anointed by the Lord, but 
deposed in favor of David. 

Though there is here no actual mention of investiture, the 
whole question is raised to that plane in which the relative 
positions of Pope and emperor, the theories of their respective 
powers, are brought forward and demand to be solved. Lay 
neighbor of Rome for the Pope to be deceived as to its state, 
investiture, as placing the royal above the spiritual power, be- 
longed to this plane, while the old problems of practical 
abuses did not. ) 

Henry received his messenger bearing the Papal letter 
while he was holding a conference at Worms.” He had tem- 
porarily defeated the Saxons, and had won over his old enemy, 
the Duke of Bavaria; consequently his position was definitely 
better than it had been at the beginning of the year. It is 


17Bernheim, and Mon. Greg., Bk. III, December, 1078. 
18Lampert, Annales, January, 1076. 
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easy, then, to imagine with what anger he received the letter. 
It was not time for him, now, when he had with difficulty — 
established a party of his own in Germany, to split that party 
by dismissing his chief councilors, or to lose his hold on it in 
future by renouncing lay investiture—all this, moreover, at the 
bidding of one with whose aims he had no sympathy. He 
sént back the messenger with a letter in which he attacked the 
Pope as one who had always been the enemy of his life and 
kingdom; who had dared to lay hands on his bishops; who had 
tried to take from him his kingdom of Italy. He ordered 
Gregory, whom he called “Hildebrand, the false monk” to 
come down from his throne, and pronounced him deposed by 
Henry, as Emperor, and patricius of the Roman people.” 

Gregory was holding a Lent Synod when Roland, the bearer 
of the letter, arrived. A violent tumult arose when it was 
read; only Gregory remained calm, protected Roland from 
the violence of the people, and then, rising in the midst of the 
synod, pronounced Henry both excommunicated and deposed. 
The scene forms a landmark in history. It was the first time 
that an emperor and a Pope had deposed each other. 


VI 


Before many months had passed Henry realized the evil 
results to himself of his outburst of anger. Far from cutting 
the Gordian knot of his difficulties, he had drawn it only more 
tightly. Those who already had grievances against him were 
now supported and encouraged by the official authority of the 
Church to renew the conflict. Deserters from his side of 
waverers, and of those whom self-interest had earlier induced 
to throw in their lot with him, increased each month. Otto 
of Bavaria returned to his old partisanship of Saxony; Sieg- 
fried, Archbishop of Mainz, would no longer support an ex- 


Bernheim, January, 1076; Mon. Greg., February, 1076. 
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communicated sovereign; Rudolf of Swabia, with most of his 
Swabians, together with the bulk of the Franconians, Bavar- 
ians and Lorraines, left the royal alliance. Henry in despera- 
tion laid waste with their lands with the help of his only sure 
supporters, the Bohemians, and increased the opposition. 

Finally the disaffected nobles met at a council at Tribur.” 
Two Papal legates were present, and a throng of Saxons, 
Swabians, Franconians and Bavarians. They decided to move 
Gregory to hold a synod in Germany, as only he could judge 
Henry and settle the affairs of the state. If Henry were not 
absolved by the Pope himself on or before the anniversary of 
his excommunication, the nobles would regard him as having 
forfeited his right to the crown and would proceed to the 
election of a new king. 

Henry, after a vain attempt at conciliation, did not wait for 
the holding of the synod which was to decide his fate. It was 
already winter; the escort which was to be sent to Italy to 
conduct the Pope to Germany was delayed, and Henry must 
have suspected the truth that the nobles did not wish Gregory 
to arrive in time. The King set out at once for Burgundy, 
with his excommunicated councilors, determined to ruin the 
plans of his rebellious nobles. At the New Year of 1077, un- 
deterred by the bitter weather, he crossed the Alps and de- 
scended into Italy. Gregory had just set out on his mission, 
and Henry, throwing all his energies into what had now be- 
come a race for his crown, cut off the Pope’s advance at Can- 
ossa in Tuscany. He was only just in time: it was the last 
week-in January, and his absolution must take place by the 
Feast of the Purification. He and his followers reached the 
castle; the latter were admitted, but Gregory was suspicious 
of Henry’s good faith and could not make up his mind to 
absolve him. Henry laid aside all insignia of royalty, and for 


2®Bruno; Lampert, Autumn, 1076. 
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three days he waited, fasting, in the snow-covered inner court. 
At last Gregory, moved partly by the King’s humiliation, and 
more by the assurances of his friends, admitted him to the hall, 
and Pope and emperor met for the first time. Then, in the 
presence of a great company—Hugh, Abbot of Cluny, Liemar 
of Bremen, the Bishops of Vercelli, Osnabruck, Praeneste and 
Ostia, the Tuscan Countess Mathilda, and the queen’s mother, 
Adelaide of Turin—Gregory pronounced Henry’s absolution. 
The Pope said Mass, and as he gave half the Host to Henry 
he prayed that “if he were guilty it might be his death; if 
innocent, his vindication.” The other half he took himself, 
with the same prayer.” 

The results of Canossa were all that Henry could have 
hoped. The German nobles were furious at the breakdown of 
their plans, and vented their anger on Gregory. Henry, re- 
turning to Germany, took back his own councilors, and, also 
caught in the tide of reaction many who had been disappointed 
at Gregory’s dealings with the King. From then to the end of 
Gregory’s pontificate, though the Saxon party elected an anti- 
king, Henry never failed for support, and his own anti-Pope, 
chosen after his second excommunication in 1080, actually 
drove the true Pope from Rome to the Norman territories of 
Sicily. But perhaps the most important result of the Canossa 
episode lay in this, that from that date the two protagonists in 
the imperial quarrels were not Henry and the Saxons, but the 
emperor and the Pope. Consequently, in his dealings with 
Henry, Gregory had to adjust his earlier theories of the rela- 
tions of Pope and emperor to fit the circumstances in which 
the two appear, not as cooperators, but as rivals. In such a 
case he unhesitatingly asserted the superiority of the spiritual 
over the temporal power. Lay investiture, not abuses such as 
simony, became the crying evil to be attacked, because only 


“Lampert. 1077; Bonitho, Bk. VIII. 
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by the abolition of the practice can the Church be freed from 
the secular control and its attendant abuses. The decree 
against lay investiture, unpublished in 1075, was repassed and 
this time published in the Synod of 1078, during the lull in the 
storms of Henry’s absolution at Canossa and his second ex- 
communication. In 1080 the same Synod, which again cut him 
off from communion, ordered that excommunication was the 
penalty for all laymen who presumed to give the ring and staff. 
From then the quarrel advanced to its last stage, after 
Gregory’s death, when the practice came to be condemned on 
principle. 


VII 


Gregory, whose aims were those of a practical reformer, 
unexpectedly aroused the problem from its dormant condition 


in the early years of reform; condemned it first tentatively, 
then definitely, under the heaviest penalty, and bequeathed 
to the Papacy and the Empire a twenty-seven-years’ struggle, 
in which condemnation of the practice was exalted almost into 
an article of Faith. 

Between the period which raised this question and all its 
implications, and the earlier period of reform, Gregory VII 
is the connecting link. He surpassed even Leo IX in his 
attacks on simony and other abuses, and, though he was often 
despondent, though he died heartbroken, he was successful in 
the task that he had undertaken, and completed the work 
which they had begun. In the great scope of his work it can 
be seen how he made victory for the Papacy possible in the 
new struggle which his pontificate evoked. Having freed the 
Church from abuses, he did more than any of his immediate 
predecessors to fit her to play her part in the reformed world. 
He had correspondence with the whole of Christendom: in 
England, with the King, with Lanfranc, with the queen; in 
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France, with almost all the bishops and many of the abbots 
and nobles; in Castile and Leon and Aragon, with kings and 
bishops, where he helped to restore Roman order into a 
Church still tinged with Arianism. His register includes let- 
ters to the King of Denmark, to kings and dukes of Bohemia, 
Hungary, Poland and Russia, which he claimed as a fief of 
the Holy See. He wrote to the Moors, to Serbia, to Carthage, 
to Armenia. He developed to a high pitch the legatine sys- 
tems, and provided for unity of administration by sending out 
legates of two types, the legates ad hoc sent on a special mis- 
sion, and the legates a Jatere sent to reside in the district. If, 
therefore, he left to his successors the heritage of a bitter 
struggle, unforeseen but nevertheless partly provoked by him, 
he left to them also a reformed Papacy, a Church purged of 
its abuses, and equipped in every point of its organization to 
play its part in the great era of the Middle Ages which 
dawned with the twelfth century. 


Q 





Mr. Bidlack’s Bid for Fame 


AN UNWRITTEN STORY OF AN 
UNAUTHORIZED TREATY 


HERBERT F. WRIGHT 


HEN M. Morales, the chief delegate of Panama, 
arose in his place in the Salle de la Reformation 


at Geneva, in the afternoon of September 10, 
1927, and addressed the eleventh plenary meeting of the 
Eighth Ordinary Session of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, his words, as if by a stroke of magic, became 
first-page news in all the metropolitan dailies, at least on 
this side of the Atlantic. The unexpectedness of his pro- 
nouncement may have been partially responsible for this 
phenomenon, for no one dreamed that the treaty relations 
between the United States and Panama would even be 
broached in the public meetings of the Assembly. Its news 
value, however, was enhanced by the fact that he put his 
finger on the main point of difference between the two re- 
publics concerning the Treaty of July 28, 1926, which was 
to supersede that of 1903. 

The first reaction to the press reports of the speech in 
many quarters was one of severe criticism, but a careful 
reading of the official translation of his address gives one 
the impression that it was a manly, straight-forward pres- 
entation of a point of view entirely worthy of considera 
tion given in good faith as information due to fellow mem- 
bers of the League. In granting to the United States, he 
said, the use, occupation and control in perpetuity of the 
Canal Zone, Panama did not, as claimed by the United 
States, transfer sovereignty or the whole of its sovereign 
rights. He expected that this fundamental difficulty would 
eventually be solved by diplomacy or judicial settlement. 
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No matter which of these two methods is finally employed 
to settle the matter, interest has been aroused and will con- 
tinue in the character of the rights of the United States over 
the Canal Zone back to their very origin. How few there 
are who are familiar with the first steps taken by the United 
States to secure transit rights across the Isthmus or with the 
fact that the first treaty on the subject was negotiated by an 
intrepid diplomat who impatiently proceeded to negotiate 
without waiting for his powers! But thereby hangs a tale.’ 


I 


The Congressional elections of 1844 had the usual number 
of “lame-ducks.” Among these was one Benjamin Alden 
Bidlack, a lawyer and newspaper editor of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, who had represented that locality in the 
Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth Congresses. It was the 


custom, then as now, for “lame-duck” Congressmen to be suit- 
ably rewarded by executive appointments, if their party was 
fortunate enough to be in power. About that time, the United 
States of Colombia had been broken up into three republics, 
Venezuela, Ecuador and New Granada. What could be 
more natural, therefore, than that his former colleague 
on the Pennsylvania Congressional delegation, ex-Senator 
Buchanan, now Secretary of State, should offer him an ap- 
pointment in the diplomatic service as chargé d'affaires to 
New Granada, especially since the principal pending business 
of the mission consisted of the claims of American citizens, 
including Simeon Toby, President of the Insurance Company 
of the State of Pennsylvania, who was interested in the Brig 
Josephine claim.2 New Granada had assumed its share of 
the liabilities of the former Colombian Government, and the 


*Unless otherwise indicated, quotations are taken from the M. S. Dispatches in 
the Department of State. 
*Works of James Buchanan, edited by John Bassett Moore (1909), XI, 175. 
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Brig Josephine, which had been confiscated by the latter, in- 
volved no insignificant amount of damages. Big business was 
prone, then as now, to seek and secure government protection 
for investments abroad. Yet we speak of “dollar diplomacy” 
as something recent. 

Buchanan had written Bidlack on April 28, 1845, offer- 
ing him the appointment. The latter was not slow in accept- 
ing and reported for duty on May 3. About a year later 
Senator Cameron chided President Polk for appointing Bid- 
lack chargé d’affaires “when he would have been satisfied 
with an $800 clerkship.” “I told him,” wrote Polk in his 
diary, “it was true Mr. Buchanan had urged his appointment 
and I had yielded to it.”* Accordingly he was commissioned 
on May 14, 1845,‘ and immediately made arrangements to start 
for his post. “Immediately” was a somewhat relative term in 
those days, so far as ocean transportation was concerned. A 
trip to New York, a delay in sailing because of repairs to the 
vessel, and a determination to engage passage on another boat 
resulted in his arriving at Norfolk on June 14—a whole month 
and no farther from Washington than the Virginia capes. 
During the two weeks he was forced to remain here, he re- 
ceived some instructions from the Department of State, in- 
cluding the suggestion that he secure information about “over- 
land communication across the Isthmus of Panama.” 

On July 22, 1845, he arrived at Carthagena’—I had almost 
said, at his post, but it was some months before he was destined 
to arrive there. The trip to Bogota from the coast is still an 
undertaking, unless one goes by airplane, but in those days it 
was a veritable enterprise. Up the swollen Magdalena and 
through the dense underbrush he made the journey. On the 





8Diary of James K. Polk, edited by Milo M. Quaife (1910), I, 220. 
*Register of the Department of State (1874). 

5Bidlack to Buchanan, Norfolk, June 26, 1845. 

®Bidlack to Buchanan, Carthagena, July 27, 1845. 
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way the illness of himself and his son—he had left his wife 
in the United States for the time being—caused him to tarry 
for some time in Ocana.’ The village doctor, who attended 
him through his illness, hearing that he was about to resume 
his journey, hastened to send in his bill, but in a very diplo- 
matic and apologetic note. On September 25, he wrote the 
Department that it would take about twenty days to reach 
Bogota from Ocana, but we must remember that it was his 
first trip and that he was relying upon the knowledge of others 
when he made this prediction. It was December | when he 
finally arrived at his post,* to present his credentials four days 
- later. His predecessor, William M. Blackford, had been 
gone about a year and in the interval a hostile or at least un- 
favorable attitude toward the United States had developed. 
Throughout his journey from Carthagena to Bogota, Bid- 
lack had kept his eyes and ears open for information con- 
cerning the “overland communication.” Meanwhile, he be- 
gan negotiations for the settlement of the sailing-vessel claims. 
In one of his letters of this period to the Department he de- 
tails an inventory of legation property.” It gives such an in- 
sight into the literary background of the diplomat of the time 
that I cannot forbear mentioning the names of some of the 
books included: Valet’s [sic, evidently for Vattel’s] Law of 
Nations, Don Quixote, Odyssey, Tacitus, Gray’s Poems, 
“Thinks I to Myself,” Waverly Novels, Anabasis, Plutarch, 
New Method of Curing Dyspepsia, Tales of My Landlord, 
The Life of a Sailor, Irving’s Sketchbook, Knickerbocker’s 
New York and Bracebridge Hall. There was also included 
in the inventory “1 flag very old and unfit for use.” 
~“TBidlack to Buchanan, Ocana, New Granada, September 25, 1845. 
8Bidlack to Buchanan, Bogota, December 4, 1845. 


*Bidlack to Buchanan, Bogota, December 28, 1845. 
10Bidlack to Buchanan, Carthagena, July 27, 1845, and Bogota, December 4 and 


28, 1845. 
UBidlack to Buchanan, Bogota, February 27, 1845. 
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The Administration at Washington at this time had its at- 
tention engaged elsewhere, a little nearer home, in Mexico, 
and consequently may be pardoned for allowing seven months 
to pass by without remembering their representative at 
Bogota.” However, it was a source of considerable em- 
barrassment, for instance, to have the Granadian President 
ask Bidlack’s opinion of Polk’s Annual Message and, upon 
his replying that he had not seen it, suggest that the British 
Chargé might give him one of his copies. Embarrassment 
could be undergone, but his own personal affairs required a 
brief leave of absence from his post. “The situation of my 
business,” wrote Bidlack on June 30, 1846, “and my family 
since the death of my father renders my presence at home for 
a short time very important.”” 

Again on September 11, having by that time all the pend- 
ing claims in good shape, he made the plea a little more 
urgent: 

Father died last November leaving some little property and no one hav- 
ing an interest in it within the State to attend to it. A brother-in-law with 
whom I had considerable partnership business unsettled has also deceased 
since I left home. My family in consequence of these losses is left without 
a relative within sixty miles. 


Private interests, however, did not. cause him to relax his 
efforts to further the public interests. He hoped to 


be able to conclude a Treaty with this government abolishing the differential 
duties provided I am furnished with authority and instructed to do so.’* 


Meanwhile, the Granadian Congress in June had author- 
ized the President to grant exclusive privilege for opening 
communication “by land or water or both between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific across the Isthmus of Panama.”” Their min- 


12Bidlack complains of this in letter to Buchanan, Bogota, April 3, 1846. 
13Bidlack to Buchanan, Bogota, June 30, 1846, No. 21. 

14Bidlack to Buchanan, Bogota, September 11, 1846, No. 25. 

15Bidlack to Buchanan, Bogota, June 16, 1846, Enclosure 31 in No. 23. 
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ister in London was authorized to make a Treaty with Great 
Britain, France, United States, Holland and Spain, “or with 
any one of the above powers separately” guaranteeing neu- 
trality and dominion, whether the actual work was under- 
taken by the Government or by a private company. As a 
matter of fact, negotiations were pending with the Anglo- 
French Company, headed by Admiral Rosamel, for the con- 
struction of a railroad, and with the Atlantic Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, owners of the Atlantic Packet Steamers, 
through a Mr. Liot, for the construction of a macadamized 
road. The Granadian Government was in no way compro- 
mised, and was ready to listen to any project for land com- 
munication on the theory that water communication was not 
convenient or perhaps possible under the actual circumstances. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Bidlack was anxious to re- 
ceive instructions to take advantage of the opportunity. On 
November 20, he wrote: “Please send immediately, if not 
already on the way, authority and instructions to make a 
Treaty abolishing the differential duties. The Government 
here has agreed to make such a Treaty.”” In his dispatch 
of the following week, we see these two questions, that of 
differential or import duties and that of interoceanic com- 
munication, drawing closer together. He was still anxiously 
awaiting authority to conclude a treaty on the first, in fact had 
the promise of the Granadian Government to make such a 
treaty, and he was “desirous of concluding it at once as the 
Government may change its views hereafter." He adds: 


I think it proper also to observe that from various causes which I will 
not now stop to mention I consider it important that a Treaty should im- 
mediately be made with New Granada securing to the Government of the 
United States the right of way across the Isthmus of Panama. I think I have 


16Bidlack to Buchanan, Bogota, November 20, 1846, No. 27. On September 11 
(No. 25) he wrote that he hoped to be able to conclude such a treaty and on October 
2 (No. 26) he stated a little more strongly that he could if granted authority. 

17Same, same, November 27, 1846, No. 27. 
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prepared the way for such a Treaty, but I have candidly advised the Secre- 
tary of Foreign Relations that I have not as yet any special powers or in- 
structions to act on either of the above points. He has, nevertheless, signified 
his willingness to open negotiations with me in reference to both in order 
that if we should be fortunate enough to agree upon anything satisfactory 
to the President of the United States it may be presented to the Senate of 
the United States at its approaching session. Under all the circumstances I 
have concluded to receive and act as far as I can upon any propositions which 
he may make to me, letting it appear upon the face of the correspondence that 
I do not profess to have power or instructions from my Government and 
thus leaving the President of the United States at full liberty to confirm 
and perfect or treat as a nulity whatever may be thus agreed upon between 
us. It seems to me that nothing can be lost and much perhaps may be gained 


by this course. 


Informal conferences with the Secretary of Foreign Rela- 
tions Mallarino, and sometimes with President Mosquera, 
took place almost daily on the project for a treaty abolishing 
differential duties and a signed record of the conversations 
was agreed upon, in view of the fact that Bidlack was pro- 
ceeding without official authorization. At first it was pro- 
posed that the inter-oceanic communication form the subject 
of a separate treaty, although President Mosquera preferred 
combining the two so as not to call undue attention of the Brit- 
ish Government. His proposal was that the United States 
guarantee to New Granada the Isthmus or at least as much as 
was required for the construction of a canal or railroad and 
that this guarantee appear in the treaty as a condition for the 
right of way and the abolition of duties, otherwise New 
Granada would be obliged to grant the same privilege to 
England. Bidlack foresaw what would be the feeling in the 
United States when he replied that it might be considered 
little short of a treaty of alliance and, therefore, inconsistent 
with the established policy of the United States. The Gran- 
adian President pointed out that he did not expect a general 
treaty of alliance but only a guarantee limited to the Isthmus 
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and that, therefore, it was not inconsistent with the policy 
President Polk had reiterated to the Congress of 1845-1846. 
Bidlack graphically presents his state of mind in a com- 
munication of December 9, 1846. “At this distance from my 
Government,” he writes, “and without instructions, I feel a 
deep responsibility in acting and at the same time I feel that 
by refusing to act the opportunity of securing important rights 
in the Isthmus and the abolition of the differential duties may 
be lost.’”"* Consequently, it was his intention to endeavor 
to make two separate treaties, but if the Granadian Govern- 
ment would not consent, he would accept the most favorable 
terms he could.” Picture the man, far from home, far from 
his friends, entirely cut off from those hundred and one con- 
tacts that make life worth living, hearing from his relatives 
and his official superiors only at what must have seemed in- 
terminable intervals! Is it any wonder that he makes bold 
to suggest that some vessel of the squadron in Mexican waters 


stop at Carthagena with a reply to his urgent dispach and 
stop forty days later for his dispatches. Herein would like- 
wise be an opportunity to hear from his wife. “I excuse my 
desire,” he says, “to hear from my family as well as from my 


Government.” 


The interviews with the Foreign Office extended over six 
or eight months. Authority to negotiate a treaty had been 
solicited as early as September and repeated again in No- 
vember. Finally Bidlack decided he could not afford to wait 


any longer. 


As the Senate of the United States [he writes on December 14] adjourns 
on the 4th March next, and as it was advisable that, whatever Projet should 
be agreed upon should be presented at its present session, in case the Presi- 


18Bidlack to Buchanan, Bogota, December 9, 1846, No. 29. 

18Protocol of conversations between Mallarino and Bidlack, contained in Bidlack’s 
letter to Buchanan, December 10, 1846, No. 31. 

*°Bidlack to Buchanan, Bogota, December 10, 1846, No. 31. 
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dent should deem it of sufficient importance; the Granadian Government 
under these circumstances proposed to consider me as having full powers and 
as will be seen has negotiated with me accordingly, and I now send you 
the result.”! 


The “result” was a general treaty of peace, friendship, 
commerce and navigation between the United States and 
New Granada, signed in English and Spanish at Bogota on 
December 12, 1846, by M. M. Mallarino, the Secretary of 
Foreign Relations, and Bidlack.” It provided for the aboli- 
tion of all differential duties—a concession which had been 
urged for twenty years. Its fourteenth article granted most 
entire freedom with regard to right of worship—much more 
tolerant than the treaty with Colombia had been. “With re- 
gard to the right of transit and free passage over the Isthmus 
(which appeared to me to be becoming of more and more im- 
portance every day) I have only to remark that I have pro- 
cured the ‘largest liberty’ and the very best terms that could 
be obtained.”” Even these terms could not be obtained with- 
out consenting to guarantee the integrity and neutrality of the 
territory. 

In view of its important bearing upon the subsequent rela- 
tions of the United States, it is perhaps worth while to state 
that the thirty-fifth article among other things stipulated that 


The Government of New Granada guarantees to the Government of the 
United States that the right of way or transit across the Isthmus of Panama 
upon any modes of communication that now exist, or may be hereafter con- 
structed, shall be open and free to the Government and citizens of the United 
States, [and that] ... the United States guarantee, positively and effica- 
ciously to New Granada, by the present stipulation the neutrality of the 
before-mentioned Isthmus, with the view that the free transit from the 
one to the other sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed in any future 
time while this treaty exists; and, in consequence, the United States also guar- 

21Bidlack to Buchanan, Bogota, December 14, 1846, No. 32. 


22Ratified and published in 1848. 
*%3Bidlack to Buchanan, Bogota, December 14, 1846, No. 32. 
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antee, in the same manner, the rights of sovereignty and property which 
New Granada has and possesses over the territory. 


Commenting on this provision Bidlack stated: “In fact it 
seemed to me upon reflection, that in order to preserve the 
rights and privileges thus ceded it would be both the policy, 
the interest and the duty of the United States thus to enter 
into an obligation to protect them.’”* He also pointed out that 
the guarantee extended only to the Isthmus and anything like 
a general alliance was avoided, and he enclosed in his dispatch 
a document entitled “Exposition of Motives” presented by 
Mallarino. 

Bidlack’s predecessors had complained that the Govern- 
ment and people of New Granada were Anglophile, display- 
ing marked “partiality in favor of England and the English. 
Whether this is now the case you will be enabled to judge 
after reading Mr. Mallarino’s ‘Exposition.’ With regard to 
myself personally, I have understood that my diplomatic 
colleagues sometimes complain of a partiality exhibited in 
my favor.”* In conclusion he desired that “an answer to this 
and numerous other communications” reach Carthagena in 
February or March, so that the treaty might be approved by 
the Granadian Congress which “convenes in March next and 
sits but for a short time. ... There is little doubt that it 
would be approved by the present Congress, and no calcula- 
tions can be made upon the next Congress.” 

The “Exposition of Motives” mentioned above were “rea- 
sons that make the stipulations of the Treaty proposed useful 
and acceptable to the United States of America.”” Curiously 
enough, they were prepared by the Granadian Foreign Office 
to persuade the Administration in Washington of the desir- 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

“Enclosure in preceding letter, from which the quotations above are taken. 
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ability of ratifying the Treaty! The first reason was based 
upon the conduct of Great Britain in various parts of South 
America. She seemed to have the intention of “grasping” 
everything and putting United States competition “out of 
question.” 


If the usurpation of the Isthmus in its “channelizable” portion should be 
added to these encroachments, the Empire of the American Seas, in its 
strictly useful or mercantile sense, would fall into the hands of the only 
nation that the United States can consider as a badly disposed rival. 


Moreover, the political consequences in the interior of 
Mexico, the Californias, the Isthmus, the Mouth of the 
Orinoco, the Coast of Venezuela would be “direful for the 
cause of Democracy.” 

The second reason was the necessity of the United States 
intervening between the weakness of the New Republic and 


the ambitious views of the commercial nations of Europe and 
particularly of Great Britain. This protecting mediation 
must have a peaceful and conventional origin. For the con- 
venience of not awakening international jealousies by extraor- 
dinary and special treaties, the guarantee of territorial pos- 
session ought to be incidentally introduced in a treaty of 
commerce. Other reasons were the prestige of the United 
States, honor, necessity and expediency. 

After sealing the dispatch of December 14 containing the 
Treaty and the accompanying explanations, Bidlack, realiz- 
ing the gravity of his action, felt some additional justification 
necessary. “It has occurred to me,” he wrote, “that it was 
possible the President might consider that I had been rather 
over-officious in commencing any negotiations, without wait- 
ing for more specific instructions than were contained in your 
dispatch No. 2 of the 23d June, 1845.” 


Should this be the case, I shall consider myself very unfortunate for I 
neither wish to exceed nor neglect my duty. The fact is that from the intima- 
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tion contained in the dispatch above referred to I expected before this time to 
have received notice of the result of the action of the Senate upon the former 
Treaty; and as that Treaty did not abolish the differential duties, I have 
little doubt it would be rejected, as to the question of the Isthmus I con- 
sider it dangerous to let the golden moment pass.”* 


With consciousness of a good deed well done, Bidlack 
awaited some word from the Department of State with re- 
gard to authority to negotiate the treaty and also his request 
for a brief leave of absence. His dispatch of December 14 with 
its important enclosures did not arrive at the Department un- 
til January 28, 1847. Meanwhile, a letter from Secretary 
Buchanan, under date of January 2, conveys full power to 
conclude and sign a treaty of commerce as suggested by Bid- 
lack, abolishing discriminatory duties.” Nothing is said about 
a treaty for inter-oceanic communication, although his re- 
quest for leave of absence is referred to and denied because 
of the importance of negotiating the treaty (which of course 
had been negotiated and was on its way to Washington) and 
also because of the necessity of his being at his post during 
the pendency of the Mexican War. This letter, of course, did 
not reach Bidlack until many weeks later. 

A reaction to his strenuous work of negotiation almost com- 
pletely incapacitated him, as on January 8 he reports that he 
has been suffering for two weeks from a severe attack of 
rheumatism.” As soon as he was up and about again, he con- 
tinued to bombard the Department with additional motives 
for ratification. On January 15 he sends copies of the Dia 
published in Bogota containing a series of articles inspired by 
the Foreign Office on the encroachments of England upon the 
coast of Central America.” On January 18, he states that he 
has heard reports of the French and English company acting 


*8Bidlack to Buchanan, Bogota, December 14, 1846, No. 34. 
Works of James Buchanan, VII, 183. 

8®Bidlack to Buchanan, January 8, 1847, No. 37. 

*Bidlack to Buchanan, January 15, 1847, No. 38. 
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under the patronage of the respective governments.” An arti- 
cle in the London Evening Mail of September 16, copied 
from the French Moniteur, had stated that a Mr. Klein, for 
that company, departed last year to present to the Granadian 
Government a “draught of a Treaty for the concession and 
opening communication between the two oceans. Mr. Klein 
has returned from his mission and arrived with a copy of the 
Treaty and the conditions of the contract for the execution of 
a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama debated between him 
and a commissioner appointed ad hoc by the President of the 
Republic.”* Two days later, he informs the Department that 
the French and English company have accepted the terms 
of the contract entered into by their agent with the Granadian 
Government. The French and English Governments, he re- 
ports, have no connection with the undertaking and are to 
have no exclusive privileges in that part of the territory. 
As if this were not enough to spur the State Department to 
secure ratification of the Treaty, Bidlack adds in this same 
communication of January 20: “I have heretofore expressed 
the opinion that there was little doubt of the approbation of 
the Treaty, by the Granadian Congress; but I find that some of 
the members of Mr. Mosquera’s Cabinet are apprehensive 
that it will meet with much opposition.”™ For instance, the 
Secretary of the Treasury believed that the British Legation 
would try to defeat it when up before Congress, since it was 
not the intention of the Granadian Government to make a 
similar treaty with Great Britain. In fact, the British Lega- 
tion had been instructed to oppose the United States treaty 
and it would not be at all surprising, he says, if General 
O'Leary, the British chargé, were recalled for not having been 
successful. A brief note of January 23 hopes that the joint 


S2Bidlack to Buchanan, January 18, 1847, No. 40. 
33Enclosure No. 45 in No. 40. 
%#Bidlack to Buchanan, January 20, 1847, Ne. 41. 
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action of the United States and Granadian Congresses will 
make Carthagena a free port and discloses that although he 
had intended to bring his family back if he obtained leave, he 


has now abandoned the idea.” 
Let us leave Bogota for the moment and return to Wash- 


ington. The arrival of the treaty had taken President Polk 
almost completely by surprise. At first he was inclined to 
look upon Article 35 as being of the nature of an “entangling 
alliance,” but a few days’ consideration and perhaps the 
cogency of Bidlack’s accompanying arguments induced him to 
change his first impressions. At any rate on February 10 he 
sent the treaty to the Senate with an accompanying message 
in which, after asserting that “it will appear that our chargé 
d'affaires acted, in this particular, upon his own responsibil- 
ity, and without instructions’—an ample disclaimer of any 
personal responsibility if the Senate should reject it—he de- 
tails four reasons why it was not an “entangling alliance” in 
the common acceptance of that phrase, and even if so, he be- 
lieved that we ought to depart from that policy in this par- 
ticular instance on account of the manifest advantages.” 
Colonel Sevier, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, expected that nevertheless Article 35 would stir up a long 
debate, and in view of the small amount of time remaining 
before March 4 and the pressure of other important business, 
he believed that chances for ratification would be improved 
if action were postponed until the next session in the follow- 
ing December. 

Late in March Buchanan wrote Bidlack informing him of 
this decision.” There was nothing further that the latter 
could do in the matter. The misapprehensions with regard to 
the action of the Granadian Congress proved to be without 


SSBidlack to Buchanan, January 23, 1847, No. 42. 
%’Works of James Buchanan, VII, 212-13. 
5"Ibid., 252-3. 
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foundation. In the United States, the treaty was taken up for 
consideration and eventually passed in June, 1848. Buchanan 
in transmitting copies of the treaty after its ratification takes 
occasion to congratulate Bidlack “upon the association of your 
name with this instrument. It has been most favorably re- 
ceived by the public, and, I doubt not, will be of great and 
lasting advantage to both countries.”"* He spoke with 
greater truth than he was probably aware. 

The work of Bidlack was finished. The pending ship 
claims had been satisfactorily settled. The differential duties 
had been abolished. Transit rights across the Isthmus had 
been secured. Left to his own desires, he probably would 
have felt free to return to Pennsylvania to see his wife and 
loved ones once more, to renew old acquaintances and to re- 
pair his personal fortunes. But leave had been denied. 
Whether this pining for home or his failing health or the 
disappointment at being denied leave or all of these factors 
together caused his untimely end—he was not yet forty-five— 
the fact remains that he died at his post on February 6, 1849. 
The American residents of Bogota—there were some fifteen 
or twenty families—showed their respect and esteem for him 
by erecting a monument to his memory, but a far more last- 
ing monument he erected in his own memory when he nego- 
tiated without power and without instructions the Treaty of 


1846. 


88[bid., VIII, 128-9. 





The Church and Tolerance 
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ception of the ideal Christian state which is beyond the 

ken of the “laicist faith,” or of that “solidarism” which, 
we are told, “is in a fair way of becoming for the Third Re- 
public of France a kind of official philosophy.” But the fact 
that Catholics are pursuing the realization of an ideal which 
is not identically that of the free-thinkers of our age, should 
not cause surprise or irritation at a time when applause is 
accorded to declarations such as those M. Léon Blum has 
been making recently in the name of the Socialist Party:’ 


‘ T is recognized, of course, that the Church fosters a con- 


We also lay claim to a catholicity . . . we also pretend to a spir- 
itual domination. We also employ the single weapon of propaganda and 
proselytizing . . . we also make of Socialism a universal rule of life, 
which should govern all our thoughts and all our actions. 


The man who is not of our Faith should not criticize 
Catholics for cherishing in behalf of their country an ideal 
which is close to their hearts; and in fact he does not thus 
criticize them. What he expects of the Church, what he de- 
mands of her, is that the diffusion of this “ideal” and its prac- 
tical realization in face of the contingencies of modern life 
shall involve neither oppression of conscience and laws of 
exception against non-Catholics, nor the suppression of that 
liberty before the law which the Church herself today exacts 
as her right. It will be enough for him to know that he is 
not to be duped by fleeting concessions and promises, and that 
in any hypothesis those for whom his confidence and good 
will shall have assured success or liberty, will be faithful to 
their pledges; that they will guarantee and develop, for the 


1Bouglé, Le Solidarisme, p. 1. 
*Journal Officiel, stance de la Chambre du 3 fevrier, 1925. 
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advantage of all, without distinction of religious belief, those 
“material conditions” of physical, moral and spiritual pro- 
gress which represent for the individual the just compensa- 
tion for sacrifices made, and cooperation offered, in the 
interest of the state. 

Such a guaranty will satisfy him, but it must be certain, 
unequivocal, and to that end based not on an unofficial liberal- 
ism, but upon the very word of the Church, upon her authen- 
tic doctrine. 

This is exactly the well-grounded assurance we are pre- 
pared to give him. It is derived from an ensemble of facts 
and texts which are clear, public, indisputable, and the “con- 
vergence” of which will reveal to any unprejudiced observer 
the frank sentiment and sincere desire of those who in the 
Catholic Church represent, at one and the same time, the 
ecclesiastical authority and the common beliefs after which 
the mass of the Faithful models its conduct. 


I 


To begin with, under any supposition, and without distinc- 
tion of “ideal” and “practice,” the Church forbids herself and 
all her children to compel a man to embrace the Catholic 
Faith against his will. This is a rule constantly in force, and 
maintained intact in the Code of Canon Law, which fixes 
authoritatively the discipline of the Church. Indiscreet 
zeaJots or misguided public servants may at times have for- 
gotten, but theologians, councils and Popes have reminded 
them incessantly, with Saint Justin in the second century, 
that “nothing is more alien to religion than constraint” ;* with 
the Decree of Gratian in the twelfth century, that “the 
Church possesses only the spiritual sword: She does not kill, 


%Saint Justin, Apologia, II. 
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but giveth life” ;* with Leo XIII in the nineteenth century, 
that “a man cannot believe unless he really wills it”;’ and 
with Cardinal Gibbons, that “conversion and coercion are 
two terms that can never be reconciled.” 

This principle she cited for Ethelbert, the first Christian 
king of England, in the sixth century, when, as a neophyte, he 
wished to impose his Faith upon his pagan subjects; while 
in the ninth, Alcuin defended before Charlemagne the free- 
dom of conscience of the conquered Saxons;' and all through 
the Middle Ages, in a world where the principles and prac- 
tices of “Germanic Law” still too often ruled, the Sovereign 
Pontiffs from Gregory the Great (sixth century) to Innocent 
IV (thirteenth century) championed energetically, for the 
Jewish communities scattered throughout Christendom, their 
inalienable right not only to immunity against a forced sub- 
mission to the Catholic Faith, but also to security and liberty 
in the external exercise of their religion.* 

The Church thrusts her Credo on none; the act of faith 
neither imposes nor commands: it consists essentially in a 
spontaneous adherence of the soul to a freely loved truth. To 
unbelievers over whom she possesses no jurisdiction,’ “the 
Church has only the right to preach the Gospel . . . , to 
exhort them to think of the salvation of their souls, and to 
come to her bosom; she is vested with no legitimate authority 
to compel them to come, by external means either direct or 
indirect, or to urge upon others the use of such means.” 

It is to be regretted, of course, that a principle so clear 
should have been at times forgotten, and that there should 


*Decretum Gratiani, chap. 6, causa 33, quaest. 2. 

5Encyclical “Immortale Dei,” Nov. 1, 1885. 

*The Faith of Our Fathers, London, 1895, p. 265. 

'Epistolae ad Carolum Magauum, Patrologia Latina, tom. 100, col. 194-205. 

8Decretales Gregorii 1X, lib. Y, tit. 6, ch. 3, 7, 9; Registre d’Innocent IV, ed. 
Elias Berger, n. 2838. 

*Council of Trent, Session XIV, ch. 2. 

10Magr. Ketteler, Liberté, Autorité, Eglise, Paris, 1862, p. 136. 
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have been Christian princes so indiscreetly zealous, so ill- 
advised or so unscrupulous as to cover with the cloak of re- 
ligious motive police operations which deserve no other name 
than that of tyranny. Nay, they even found ecclesiastics to 
give them their approval and their aid. 

But, regrettable as they may have been, these deviations 
from the path of principle were never anything more than 
exceptions, against which the Christian instinct of all times 
cries out in protest; and there are assuredly few Catholics to- 
day who are not prepared to subscribe to the vigorous state- 
ment of Cardinal Gibbons :" 

From my heart I abhor and denounce every species of violence, and in- 
justice, and persecution of which the Spanish Inquisition may have been 
guilty . . . and when I denounce the cruelties of the Inquisition, I am 


not standing aloof from the Church, but I am treading in Her footsteps. 
Bloodshed and persecution form no part of the creed of the Catholic Church. 


Again, what was the watchword which Pius X gave to the 
newly consecrated French Bishops, fourteen in number, 
shortly after the Separation, and in the wake of the Encyclical 


““Vehementer Nos”? 


You are lambs sent among wolves; but, since meekness is the virtue of 
the lamb, be mindful of the weapons you are to use unceasingly against 
those who despise your religion and your authority: kindness, charity and 


patience. 


And Benedict XV ?¥ 


The cause of justice and truth is not served by violence and revolution; 
those who make use of such arms are the first to be wounded by them. 


But may we not believe, besides, that this undying sentiment 
of the Church has become a part of the French conscience, 
when a document, signed by one hundred and thirteen 


The Faith of Our Fathers, pp. 284-285. 


12Allocution, February 29, 1906. 
13Letter to the Bishop of Bergamo, March 11, 1920: Acta A post. Sedis, 1920, p. 112. 
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Bishops, Archbishops and Cardinals of France, levels against 
certain self-styled defenders of the Faith the reproach of hav- 
ing “left in the background an entire aspect of the Catholic 
Faith, and that on its most benevolent side: charity, mildness, 
moderation, good-will, the apostolate among the lowly” ?* 


IT 


The second assurance which is given to us is that in any 
set of circumstances, and without distinction of “ideal” and 
“practice,” the Church wishes to remain absolutely distinct 
from the State as regards her objectives and her plan of action. 
The important fact upon which this assurance is based is the 
insistence of contemporary Popes upon distinguishing—with- 
out inducing thereby an opposition—the spiritual from the 
temporal. 

Such a distinction, founded upon the Gospel” and the con- 
stant tradition of the Fathers, was recommended as a prin- 
ciple to the Emperor Michael by Pope Nicholas I as early 
as 865, and is presented to Catholics by Pius IX as a dog- 
matic truth: 

The Faith teaches [he says] and human reason demonstrates, that there 
are two orders of reality, and that we must also distinguish in the world two 
authorities, the one natural, which provides for the tranquillity of human 
society and of secular affairs, the other of supernatural origin, which by 
Divine command governs the City of God, that is, the Church of Christ, 
for the peace and eternal salvation of souls. 


Leo XIII explains further, that of these two authorities,” 


each is sovereign in its own sphere, each being circumscribed within limits 
determined by its nature and immediate needs; so that there is a field where 
the action of each may be exercised of its own right (jure proprio). 


“Declaration of the French Episcopate on the Action Francaise, February 18, 1927. 
Matt. xxii, 21. 

16Encyclical “Etsi multa,” November 21, 1872. 

“Encyclical “Immortale Dei,” November 1, 1885. 
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The Encyclical “Sapientiae Christianae” goes as far as to 
say: 

Church and State enjoy each its own sovereignty; consequently, in the 
furthering of their respective interests, neither is subject to the other as 
long as it remains within the bounds fixed by its natural constitution. 

Furthermore, when the Catholic Church criticizes or con- 
demns the legislation of a government, the censure does not 
touch its laws” 
insofar as these laws pertain to the political order, but only because, going 
beyond the limits of their competence, they encroach upon the rights of the 
Church. 

There is nothing here to contradict the principle affirmed 
above, of the distinction between the spiritual and the tem- 
poral. On the contrary, as His Holiness Pius XI energeti- 
cally reminded the world’s Catholic youth :” 

We are occupying ourselves only with religion and religious interests when 
we do battle for religious freedom, for the sanctity of the family, for the sanc- 
tity of the school, for the sanctification of the Lord’s Day. This is not to 
play politics; we do not, we will never, admit that it is. It is politics which 
has touched religion, which has laid its hand upon the altar. 


Ill 


The Church goes farther. Distinct from the State in pur- 
' pose, nature, origin, she would emphasize the fact that her 
methods of action also are of a different order. 

Recent events, and declarations the sincerity of which can- 
not be called into question, show us that the Church is bent 
upon marking the line of cleavage between politics and what 
she calls “Catholic Action,” that is, the apostolate under all 
its social aspects. With striking and inspiring persistence 
she denounces the alliance of religion, as such, with any and 
~ 18January 10, 1890. 


19Tmmortale Dei,’ November 1, 1885. 
20Allocution to Catholic Youth, September 19, 1925. 
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all political enterprises. She knows well that such confound- 
ing of interests has always retarded or sterilized the work of 
salvation, and that it tends to distort, even in the eyes of her 
own children, the true notion of her mission upon earth. 

All over the world Catholics are asked to unite apart from 
and beyond all political parties or partisanship.” They are 
reminded that “politics should not be made the prime instru- 
ment in bringing the world back to religion; prayer and works 
of zeal come first.”” Still more specifically, the Church de- 
clares that “she has never suggested the idea that the defense 
of religion should be undertaken on any other basis than that 
of existing forms of government” ;* and finally, she is inexor- 
able in her condemnation of those who, be they radical or 
conservative, “dare to align Catholicism, in principle, with 
any form of government,’™ or who “allow party interests to 
take precedence over religion.”™ 

In France, for example, she will draw attention to the in- 
structions of Leo XIII, which have never been abrogated, to 
accept without mental restriction, with that perfect loyalty 
which befits the Christian, the civil authority under the form 
in which it exists de facto; and to strive, above and beyond all 
parties, after the union of all true Christians for the defense 
and conquest of religious liberty.” 

In the same strain, the Portuguese Bishops have heard from 
the lips of Benedict XV that” 


21Program of the Fédération Nationale Catholique, approved by Cardinal Gas- 
parri, November 23, 1926. 

22Cardinal Dubois, Semaine Religieuse de Paris, January 1, 1927. 

23Cardinal Gasparri, November 23, 1926. 

24Pius X, Letter on Le Sillon, August 25, 1910: Acta Apost. Sedis, 1910, p. 623. 

Pius X, Consistorial Allocution, December 20, 1926: Acta Apost. Sedis, 1926, 
p. 518. 

%Teo XIII, Letters to France, February 16 and May 3, 1892; Pius X to Colonel 
Keller, June 19, 1909; Cardinal Secretary of State to General de Castelnau, November 
23, 1926; Pius X, Consistorial Allocution, December 20, 1926. 

"Letter to the Cardinal Archbishop of Lisbon, December 18, 1919: Acta Apost. 
Sedis, 1920, p. 32. 
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the Ch rch is bound up with no faction, and should not be made to serve 
any political party; but it is her province to exhort the Faithful to sub- 
mission to those in authority, whatever be the political complexion of the 
State. 


In Italy during the last fifty years, Leo XIII, Pius X and 
their successors have been constantly promoting a Catholic 
social action which remains studiously aloof from partisan 
politics.* Likewise, the Catholic League of Warsaw, which 
is intended to serve as a model of Catholic activity in Poland, 
must not be a political organization: it will rise above al! 
parties.” Mexican priests and Bishops, the victims of a shame- 
less persecution, are forbidden by Pius XI” 


to give their allegiance to any political faction, or to collaborate in the 
publication of any political organ whatever; they belong by profession to 
all the Faithful, nay, to all citizens. 


His Holiness goes still farther: 


In order that adversaries of the Catholic Faith may be given no reason 
to confound our religion with a political party, all the Catholics of Mexico 
are interdicted from establishing, as Catholics, a formally Catholic political 


party. 


A clear, if distant, echo of this tactic is found in a decree 
of the Plenary Council of Latin America:” 


Let the clergy prudently abstain from the discussion of affairs purely 
political or civic, on the subject of which diverse opinions may be enter- 
tained without going beyond the bounds of the Faith and of Christian doc- 
trine; neither should they become implicated with political parties, to the 
end that our holy religion, which should soar above all human interests and 
unite the hearts of all citizens in the bonds of charity and good will, may 
not show itself recreatt to its mission, nor render suspect its work for souls. 


28Pius XI to the Cardinal Secretary of State, January 24, 1927: Acta A post. Sedis, 
1927, p. 45. 

28Cardinal Kakowski, letter of February 11, 1927. 

Letter to Mexican Bishops, February 2, 1926: Acta Apost. Sedis, 1926, p. 178. 

31Plenary Council of Latin America, Decree 656. 
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And this decree is enforced. A vigorous letter recently 
subscribed by the Bishops of Costa Rica may be cited in 
proof :” 

For our part, making our own the instructions of the Holy See, without 
detracting from our rights as citizens and as constant defenders of the 
Christian Faith and morality, we have set for ourselves as an absolute rule 
of conduct the most rigid abstention from all participation in the political 
campaign. . . . Men of God and men of the people, we must occupy 
such a position that the comforts of our ministry may be at the disposal 
of all. . . . Whatever may be the opinions of its members as citizens 
the ministry of the priesthood was not established to subserve the victory of 
any faction, nor to inspire souls to struggle for the defense of material 
interests, but on the contrary to subdue passion and raise hearts to the 
sublime heights of peace and Divine love. 


One could hardly express more happily a sentiment which 
is obviously one of the most universal preoccupations of the 
Catholic Church in our day. 


IV 


By all these converging testimonies, these emphatic af- 
firmations, the good faith of which is attested by facts, the 
non-Catholic is assured that in any event, and without regard 
to the distinction generally made between an ideal and a real 
state of affairs, no violence shall be done to his conscience; 
that the State shall remain always distinct from the Church, 
which has condemned in advance all those who would make 
use of her influence and spiritual authority to force the tri- 
umph of their political interests. 

This is a precious assurance. But perhaps the average man 
will find it still too general or too comprehensive for his con- 
crete and limited views. He would like to be certain that the 
possibility of a Catholic government conceals no menace to 
that popular liberty in which, for good or for evil, he now 


82Collective Letter of the Bishops of Costa Rica, January 11, 1927: El Mensajero del 
Clero, San José de Costa Rica, February, 1927. 
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shares; and which alone, as some would have it, can guarantee 
the absolute neutrality of the State. In a word, can Catholics 
promise and vouch for the respect of that liberty before the 
law which they vindicate for themselves today? Can they 
make a promise which is not a concession bristling with quib- 
bles and reticences, but a loyal engagement, free from all 
mental restriction, approved by the Church and warranted 
conformable to her doctrine? | 

Yes; Catholics can with the utmost sincerity and loyalty 
make such a pledge. Nay, the Church herself, in her most 
highly authorized documents, assures us that fidelity to en- 
gagements of this character is not only legitimate, but con- 
stitutes in her eyes a grave obligation in conscience. 

In point of fact, it was with the explicit approval of the 
Sovereign Pontiff Pius VIII that on December 2, 1804, at 
Notre Dame de Paris, Napoleon I pronounced, upon the 
Gospel, the oath which the Senate-Consult of the twenty- 
eighth floréal, of the year XII, had decreed :* 


I swear to maintain the integrity of the territory of the Republic, to re- 
spect and to assure respect of the laws of the Concordat and of freedom of 
religion; to respect and to assure respect of equal rights, of political and 
civic liberty, of the irrevocability of the sale of national property; to levy 
no impost, to establish no tax, except in due process of law; to maintain 
the institution of the Legion of Honor; to conduct the government solely 
for the interest, the happiness and the glory of the French people. 


When we realize that the Church can never authorize an 
oath the clauses of which run counter to her moral teach- 
ing, and that, on the other hand, she regards infidelity to an 
oath taken under these conditions as perjury and sacrilege, we 
may easily judge the grave significance of the Pope’s acqui- 
escence in an oath which was to guarantee to Frenchmen of 
all beliefs, freedom of worship, equal rights, political and 
civic liberty, without regard for their religious creed. 


38S enatus-Consulte du 28 floréal, XII, tit. 8, art. 53. 
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It was with the same Pontifical approbation, from 1574 on, 
that Catholic kings of Poland upon their election took an 
oath to preserve the status quo of the religious rights of dis- 
sidents, Protestant and Schismatic; that, in 1815, Louis XVIII 
promised to maintain the Constitutional Charter which, 
among other liberties, guaranteed that “all citizens might 
worship God with equal liberty, and obtain for their religion 
the same legal protection” ;* and that, as early as 1817, the 
bishops of the Netherlands swore fealty to the “Fundamental 
Law of the Kingdom,” which declared :* 


Art. 190: Liberty of religious opinion is guaranteed to all. 

Art. 191: Equal protection is accorded to all religious communions exist- 
ing in the kingdom. 

Art. 192: All subjects of the King, without distinction of religious belief, 
enjoy the same political and civic rights, and are eligible to any and all posi- 
tions of trust. 


In decisions as significant and unequivocal as these, some 
will perhaps see only a quibbling formula, a temporary and 
purely diplomatic concession, in disaccord with the doctrine 
of intolerance which the Church is known to profess. We 
must insist, on the contrary, that these acts are in perfect good 
faith, being perfectly coherent with the principles of Chris- 
tian Faith and morals; and for that very reason they merit our 
complete confidence. 

Indeed, these official acts are in complete agreement with 
the distinction constantly made by the Church between the 
approval of error or heresy as such (what she calls “dogmatic 
tolerance”) and the respect and protection of persons (“civic 
or political tolerance’). 

A Church which professes itself the exclusive guardian of 
those truths which are necessary for the eternal salvation of 
souls cannot believe that “men may seek and find eternal sal- 


Charter of the 4th of June, 1814, art. 5. 
85Cf, Moulard, L’Eglise et L’Etat, Louvain, 1895, pp. 363-365. 
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vation in the practice of any religion at all.” How, then, 
could such a Church, whose mission it is to preach and to 
convert the whole world to the Gospel, and thus to bring all 
men to unity of faith,—how could she, without being incon- 
sistent, fail to think it more desirable that “the Catholic 
Church should be regarded as the sole religion of the State, 
to the exclusion of all other cults”?” Who will reproach her 
for believing, and for preaching to her children, that an in- 
finite diversity of opinion touching truths which are neces- 
sarily one, that the existence of dissident sects, that the con- 
tagion of sin and error, are not an ideal nor a good in them- 
selves? 

This is the essential fact: the Church does not forget, and 
has never forgotten, that if the untrammeled existence of evil 
and error is neither a right nor a good in itself, it may be the 
inseparable condition or the inevitable consequence of that 
well-being and that liberty which every government is strictly 
obliged to safeguard, that is to say, public order, the public 
peace, the right of every man never to be constrained to act 
or to believe against the dictates of a sincere conscience and 
the evidence of right reason; the right also to immunity for 
any exercise of his activity and for any expression of his ideals 
which is consistent with the common weal, social peace and 
the legitimate protection of the rights of others. 

It is, in fact, a precept of public government that coercion 
should preserve always the character of an exception, and 
that its use should, therefore, be restricted to cases where, in a 
given set of circumstances, it is required to maintain an essen- 
tial minimum of order and social justice. This is also the 
teaching of the great Catholic Doctor, Saint Thomas of 
Aquin: 


Human law does not forbid—need not forbid—all those vices from which 


%Pius IX, Syllabus, n. 16. 
37Ibid., n. 77. 
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virtuous people abstain, but only the most flagrant, those which are shunned 
by the average man, those especially which prejudice the rights of others, and 
the repression of which is essential to the preservation of human society.™ 

It is perfectly just [he says elsewhere] that in human governments the 
authorities allow certain reprehensible practices to exist unchecked, for fear 
of impeding other good, or of provoking evils which are worse.” 


Saint Thomas himself applies these principles to the free- 
dom before the law of dissident religions, justifying them by 
the “duty” incumbent upon governments” 


to avoid the scandals and dissensions which suppression of these liberties 
and guaranties would entail; 


the duty, also, 


to avoid compromising the eternal salvation of the dissidents who, thus 
given their freedom, may freely be converted to the truth. 


Suarez is not less emphatic :** 


The temporal power of the prince does not extend to the prohibition of 
the religious rites [of dissidents] ; no reason for such prohibition can be 
advanced, save their contrariety to the true Faith, and this reason is not 
sufficient with respect to those who are not subject to the spiritual power 
of the Church. 


According to this doctrine, which has been consecrated by 
the Encyclical of Leo XIII, “Libertas” (June 20, 1888), the 
extension of civic tolerance or of “liberty before the law” is 
not regulated by the private or arbitrary interest of the 
“power” by which it is guaranteed, but by the objective re- 
quirements of public order, peace and social justice. It is not 
a diplomatic or timorous “concession,” but the object of a 
duty, a duty of political discretion, a duty of fidelity to en- 
gagements undertaken, a duty of justice, which excludes none 


38Summa Theologica, I, Il, q. 96, a. 2. 

STbid., II, II, q. 10, a. 11. 

‘Ibid. We may remark here that both St. Thomas and Suarez refer to tolerance 
of infidels. 

“De Fide, Disp. 18, sect. 4, n. 10. 
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from such legal guaranties and protection as constitute a rea- 
sonable return for the service rendered by each individual to 
the community. 

It is quite evident that the accomplishment of this duty 
neither demands nor implies any adherence to, or approval 
of, the dogmatic religious beliefs of those to whom, exteriorly, 
civil liberty is assured. This has been the understanding of 
all the authorities who on different occasions have authorized 
the taking of oaths which guaranteed this liberty in the inter- 
est of all citizens, without distinction of belief. Bossuet, for 
example, replies very clearly, when consulted by James II:* 


A considerable difference must be remarked between the protection ac- 
corded to a Church by adherence to the mischievous ideas it professes, and 
that which it is accorded to the end that public peace may be preserved ex- 
teriorly. The first kind of protection is wrong, because it rests upon a wrong 
principle, namely, approbation of what is false; but the second is a real 
good, because it has as its principle the love of peace, and for object some- 
thing laudable and necessary, namely, public tranquillity. . . . The Angli- 
can faith asks of the King of England only such royal protection as is 
proper in a king who exercises no control over consciences. . . . The sole 
promise he makes is not to permit the Anglican faith to be molested. 


In 1804, no other argument was invoked to justify the oath 
imposed upon the Emperor by the Senate-Consult of floréal. 
On both sides, the Consultors of the Holy Office, the Pops, 
Talleyrand, Consalvi and Cardinal Fesch stated specifically 
that “the oath to respect and have respected the freedom of 
worship embodied only civic tolerance, and a guaranty to 
individuals’”® in the external practice of their religion; and 
that“ 


42Letter and Memorandum addressed by Bossuet to Cardinal de Janson, French 
Ambassador at Rome, May 22, 1693. 

48Consalvi to Cardinal Fesch, August 30, 1804. 

44Report of a Consultor of the Holy Office. All the documents relating to this 
discussion may be found in Theiner, Histoire des Deux Concordats, Paris, 1869, tom. 


II, pp. 68-198. 
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this respect has no bearing on the substance of the various religions, but solely 
upon the liberty of their public exercise, 


Likewise, on the subject of the oath taken by the Bishops 
to the Fundamental Law of the Netherlands in 1817, the 
Prince de Mean, Archbishop of Malines, declared :* 


In swearing to protect all the religious communions of the State, that is 
to say, all the members therein comprised, I propose to accord them this 
protection only in what concerns their civic status, without intending thereby 
to approve either directly or indirectly the maxims which they profess and 
which the Catholic religion proscribes. 


To insist once more, a form of government which places 
upon the same footing religions which are dissident or op- 
posed, represents a situation of fact very distant from the ideal 
pursued by the Church, namely perfect unity of faith and wor- 
ship: ut sint unum. This division of hearts upon matters 
which involve the whole man is really, in her eyes, an evil. 
She cannot desire its prolongation. Every effort of her apos- 
tolate tends, on the contrary, to put an end to it. But the 
government itself, which, in spite of these unfortunate dis- 
sensions, assures and maintains a minimum of order and social 
peace, is in her opinion serving the concrete exigencies of the 
common weal, and as such she approves it, she supports it. 
For example, she believes with Leo XIII that the Belgian 
Constitution, which embodies such an attitude,” 


is appropriate to the character of the nation, and that Catholics are bound, 
not only to abstain from attacking their institutions, but also to defend them. 
It would be to go counter to the views of the Holy See to attack or to 
criticize the fundamental pact of Belgium. Catholics should submit to it 
without mental reservation. It is an agreement; it must be loyally ob 
served. And since it has brought to the Belgian people a_ half-century 
of peace, I see no reason why a change should even be desired 


“5Recueil des Lettres Pastorales de Malines, pp. 348, 353, 400; Moulard, L’Eglise 
et L’Etat, p. 365. 
*6Moulard, ibid., p. 382. 
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It was surely “without mental reservation” that Cardinal 
Gibbons, the great American prelate, wrote not many years 
ago: 


If Catholics should gain the majority in a community where freedom of 
conscience is already secured to all by law, their very religion obliges them 
to respect the rights thus acquired by their fellow-citizens. 


And he adds: 


I heartily pray that religious intolerance may never take root in our 
favored land. May the only king to force our conscience be the King of kings; 
may the only prison erected among us for the sin of unbelief or misbelief 
be the prison of a troubled conscience; and may our only motive for em- 
bracing truth be not the fear of man, but the love of truth and of God. 


With the same sincerity the Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster, Cardinal Manning, assured Gladstone :“ 


If Catholics were in power tomorrow, not only would there be no penal 
laws of constraint, but no penal laws of privation. . . . If the Catholics 
were tomorrow the “Imperial race” in these Kingdoms, they would not use 
political power to molest the divided and hereditary religious state of our 
people. We should not shut one of their Churches, or Colleges, or Schools. 
They would have the same liberties we enjoy as a minority. 


A faithful echo of these straightforward declarations is 
that made recently by Pére Yves de la Briére, in a French 
Catholic review known for the solidity and orthodoxy of its 
opinions :” 


If we vindicate a regime of common liberty for all, within the limits of 
public order, we intend to respect, with the loyalty which becomes men of 
honor and Christians, its normal consequences, to the advantage of others, 
even should the Catholics of our country possess some day the force necessary 


4’The Faith of Our Fathers, p. 268. 

48Ibid., p. 296. 

47The Vatican Decrees in their bearing on Civil Allegiance, London, 1875. pp. 
93-94. A reply to Gladstone’s brochure of the same title. 

50F tudes, June 5, 1926. 
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to suppress, or merely to harass, the religious liberty of their heretical or 
infidel compatriots. 


Facts which speak as plainly as these, and the conclusions 
they support, may surprise some, perhaps, with an impression 
of novelty. Yet nothing could be more consonant with tra- 
dition; we have contented ourselves simply with pointing out 
in authentic documents the mind of the Church constantly 
manifested on our subject. The novelty is not to be found in 
the eternal truths here recalled; but rather, possibly, in a 
method which, passing over the sham arguments of the press 
(even the Catholic press of France) and of so-called current 
and authorized opinion, consults impartially the official acts 
of those whose mission it is to speak and to teach with author- 
ity in the Church: the Sovereign Pontiffs, the Councils, the 
Bishops. 

For having listened to them themselves, without intermedi- 


ary, we may discover perchance the true countenance of the 
Church of yesterday and that of today: the Church which 
has for Her visible head His Holiness Pius XI, the Pope of 
“The Peace of Christ in the Reign of Christ.” 





Religion in the Elementary S chool 


SISTER JOSEPHINE Mary, S.N. D. 


striking evidence of the progress of the Church. Yet, 

withal, not infrequent echoes reach our ears from of- 
ficial sources of leakage within Catholic ranks, and of sus- 
tained and equally anxious efforts on the part of the Church’s 
leaders to diagnose the situation with a view to readjustment 
and reinforcement. Among the masses there is, likewise, defi- 
nite and outspoken dissatisfaction with the results of educa- 
tion in our elementary schools, public as well as private, and 
a growing impression that the religious instruction as given 
in the elementary schools is below standard. Now, when we 
consider that the eight years spent in the grades form an im- 
portant part of a child’s life span, concern for our stewardship 
is not amiss. To be convinced that there is reason to suspect 
at least mediocrity in religious teaching, if not failure, one 
has but to listen to the halting and blurred explanations of 
the doctrines and practices of the Church as given by some 
of our pupils to inquiring non-Catholics. 

It is true that the vast concourse of people in attendance at 
Sunday Mass in our city churches is unquestionable evidence 
of the vitality of the Faith in America. Yet, even in that 
sight, there is a disconcerting element. The precept of the 
Church is that the Faithful shall hear Mass, yet, as far as an 
onlooker can judge, the majority of adults are accomplishing 
but a partial fulfilment by their presence. Prayerbooks or 
missals are rare. A few make the round of their beads, but 
the congregation as a whole appears passive. Unhappily, our 
young people present no more reassuring spectacle. They 
have been accustomed to sing hymns during Mass, as an ef- 
fort towards attention; and when they attend as individuals 


OT ssking evidence the United States today there is 
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instead of as a unit of the student body, they seem to lack 
sufficient knowledge or appreciation to follow intelligently 
and reverently the great sacrificial act to which they are ad- 
mitted as participants. This is but one of the many instances 
which would lead us to doubt whether the sacrifices made for 
distinctly Catholic education are being rewarded by the ex- 
pected fruits. There are hundreds of other signs of weakness 
to be seen at the club, at the dance, at the camp, in the office, 
in the fashion show, all of which force us to admit that some- 
thing is wrong in the formation of our children’s inner life. 

After the years of special guidance in the elementary schools 
the Church may with all justice expect that her children 
would have laid a solid groundwork of knowledge in their 
Faith, and would have acquired such desirable controls of con- 
duct as flow from adequate training. Since the child is plastic 
and admittedly responsive to factors influencing him to strive 
for the good, the true, and the beautiful as the summum 
bonum of his existence, he can to no appreciable extent be the 
cause of his deficiencies while in the elementary school. The 
responsibility for the inadequacy of religious instruction must, 
then, be traced to one or more of the external agencies re- 
sponsible for the training of youth; namely, parents, teachers, 
pastors, and educationists. As the present article is concerned 
with the responsibilities of teachers and educationists only, 
to better-informed writers is left the consideration of the 
duties of pastors, and other influencing agents. 


I 


When facts seem to point rather conclusively to a basic 
defect in religious instruction, it is obviously the duty of both 
educationist and teacher to consider seriously whether each 
in his own sphere has exerted every effort to discover and to 
apply in the case of religious instruction the most effective 
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procedure which human ingenuity has thus far been able to 
devise in the field of learning. 

Now psychology has demonstrated the threefold objective 
of education to be the inculcation of desirable ideas, attitudes, 
and ideals. Each of these factors is destined ultimately to 
contribute its own share toward the realization of the final 
end of education—the rational control of conduct. Ideas are 
guides to conduct; they lead to the realization of purpose. 
Ideals, on the other hand, are ends of conduct; they determine 
purpose. The former are purely intellectual; the latter are 
emotional as well. Between these two are mental tendencies 
or dispositions which determine the manner in which situa- 
tions are interpreted. These are attitudes. 

The conclusion that our religious instruction has been one- 
sided in its overemphasis of the power of ideas, and its under- 
estimation of the value of attitudes and ideals, might validly 
be drawn from observation of the ordinary procedure in the 
field of religious teaching. Yet our obvious overemphasis on 
the development of ideas has not guaranteed success even in 
the matter of developing right concepts. The behavior of 
our congregations at Sunday Mass, as mentioned before, is 
symptomatic of the inadequate development of a basic relig- 
ious idea as well as of a fundamental attitude and its corre- 
lated ideal. We have exhausted ourselves stressing “means” 
in an elusive task. We have failed to give children the right 
idea of God and of our relations to Him, and by so doing 
we have precluded the possibility of developing, not only the 
proper attitudes which would naturally flow from such an 
idea if correctly transmitted, but also the desirable ideals of 
conduct toward God. Such attitudes and ideals are impos- 
sible of establishment unless the worthy idea of God has been 
laid as a necessary foundation on which right ideals may be 
built by skilful direction of the child’s emotional energy. 

The fundamental idea of God is that which men of all ages, 
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surrounded by the works of God’s hand, have been able to 
form without the aid of Revelation; namely, the idea of God 
as the Creator to whom we as creatures owe the homage of 
our worship. It is this idea which has been at the root of our 
spiritual life, and which was characteristic of the true religion 
during the pre-Messianic era as well as throughout the Chris- 
tian ages up to the disruption of the sixteenth century. Un- 
happily from that disastrous period dates man’s deflection 
from eternal and spiritual standards and the subsequent sub- 
stitution of natural for supernatural virtue. Education itself 
is becoming a form of polite religion for the intellectual ; and 
its leaders are focusing their attention on character build- 
ing, health, citizenship, loyalty, good will, courtesy, leader- 
ship, and other highly desirable qualities, with the resuli that 
those lacking discernment, or the power of proper evaluation, 
believe that the system which produces the well-poised in- 
dividual, honest and manly, thereby satisfies the needs of life. 
In this atmosphere overcharged with intellectualism, with 
the worship of success, and with dangerous compromises, the 
children of light are apt to falter, and to lose their sense of 
direction, if not their sense of values. Through this maze, 
however, God has not left His favored children to grope their 
way painfully to Him by the difficult path of reason alone. 
Through divers revelations, and finally, through the coming 
of His own Divine Son, He has made clear our relationship 
to Him as expressed in the great commandment, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, with thy whole 
soul, with thy whole mind, and with thy whole strength.” 
The little catechism, so long and so unjustly blamed for many 
of our shortcomings in the teaching of religion, is not the cause 
of misplaced emphasis in our instruction. The first of the Ten 
Commandments is the complement of the great commandment 
of love. It tells us that we must adore God alone; and that 
we must worship Him by faith, hope, and charity, by prayer 
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and sacrifice. Now the virtue which chiefly manifests itself 
in prayer and sacrifice is religion, that highest of the moral 
virtues which inclines the human will to give God the wor- 
ship due to Him on account of His infinite perfection. 

If we question a cross-section of children from the fourth 
to the eighth grade inclusive, we shall find that the most spon- 
taneous idea about God that we can draw from them is that 
‘He is a pure spirit”; which definition is by no means asso- 
ciated with any vital concept in their minds. It is a mistake 
to excuse this evident lack of clearness in the child mind by 
arguments about the impossibility of giving children ade- 
quate notions of a purely spiritual being. Children can be 
led to appreciate God and to praise Him in His works. They 
can be impressed by the marvels in nature—the birds, the 
lovely colors in the sky at sunrise and sunset, the precious 
gems, the tide in its ebb and flow, the multitude of lovely 
flowers, the leafy tracery of oak or maple through which the 
sunlight brings the message that “only God can make a tree.” 
Reverently they can learn that it is through God that we re- 
ceive all good gifts. The manifestations of the goodness of 
God must ever be linked with the thought of Him as our 
Creator and our consequent need as creatures to offer Him 
worship. Which worship and service is not a matter of choice 
but of duty. It is out of this deep consciousness must come 
reverent and frequent attendance at Mass, reception of Sac- 
raments and appropriate church behavior. Any other motiva- 
tion brings but fleeting and forced conformity. 


II 


That this idea of the necessity of worship is not empha- 
sized to the extent necessary for it to be of functioning value 
to children, is evidenced by the result of a recent investiga- 
tion in which more than five hundred pupils in grades eight 
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and nine in ten Catholic schools were asked to discuss briefly 
in writing the following case: 


A pupil can do one of two things in the morning before going to school: 
a. He can go to Holy Communion and return home for breakfast, 
or 
b. He can take his breakfast before leaving home and then hear Mass 
on his way to school. 
Which do you consider the better thing to do? 
Give the reason for your answer. 


Some answers had to be disregarded because the pupils 
stated, contrary to the conditions of the case, that it would 
be better and possible to do both things. The remaining an- 
swers are here classified according to the type of reason al- 
leged in support of the individual choice: 


Percentage of pupils who considered it better to receive Holy Communion 71.0 
Percentage of pupils who considered it better to hear Mass 

Because it is the greatest act that one can offer to God 

Because it has greater value 

Because it gives more grace 

For reasons of personal convenience 

For no reason given 

For miscellaneous reasons 


Startling in its significance is the fact that only two and 
one-half per cent of the 539 answers showed a definite realiza- 
tion on the part of the pupils of the prime function of the 
Mass as the supreme and perfect act of worship about which 
St. Alphonsus says that “God Himself cannot cause any ac- 
tion to be performed which is holier and grander.” Even 
stretching the point so as to include as adequate answers that 
three and one-half per cent in which the Mass was declared 
to be of greater value without assigning any reason for its 
excellence, the maximum number in this large group with 
any real appreciation of the importance of the Mass amounts 


to not more than seven per cent. 
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If this investigation proves anything it certainly proves 
a very weak understanding of the mind of the Church and 
of this great central act of worship offered from “the rising 
of the sun to the going down of the same.” It manifests a 
lack of historical knowledge of the heroicity of countless 
priests who risked their lives to offer the august sacrifice for 
the little groups of Faithful creeping as outlaws to become 
partakers in the great oblation which is the center and soul 
of our Faith. With the wealth of devotions which the Church 
approves in order that all nations and peoples may claim kin- 
ship with saints who plead their cause before the throne of 
God, we must yet instil deeply in the hearts of our children 
the truth that above and beyond all, the spirit of worship 
constitutes the essential attitude of the rational creature to- 
ward the Creator and that the Mass is the great means by 
which he may offer to God that worship. Meschler expresses 
this succinctly when he says of the Holy Sacrifice:* C’est un 
sacrifice si rempli de la gloire de Dieu, que Dieu lui-méme 
y prend plaisir et y trouve son honneur. La mieux que partout 
ailleurs, il atteint le but de la création tout entiére. 

Since both reason and Revelation demonstrate that worship 
is the rational expression of our relationship to God, and 
since the catechism not only confirms this truth, but expressly 
points out that in the Mass we possess the highest form of 
worship which it is possible to give, the causes of failure to 
develop this idea must be traced to those who are directly 
responsible for religious instruction, namely our teachers and 
educationists. On the part of the teacher, failure to develop 
the right idea of God in the minds of her pupils may theoreti- 
cally be attributed to lack of the requisite knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, to lack of power of organization, to lack of de- 
velopment of a proper attitude toward her work, or to lack 
of effective methods of presentation. 


1M. Meschler, Le Don de la Pentecéte, tome premier, p. 227. 
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III 


Of the ignorance of subject matter as a cause of failure 
there is scarcely any possibility since every member of a Re- 
ligious Order, and especially of a teaching Order, must give 
evidence before admission to profession, of superior knowl- 
edge of Christian doctrine and of Christian duties. This 
knowledge, however, is not synonymous with the power to 
organize the knowledge so as to bring the facts in a living 
way to the minds and hearts of children. Not infrequently, 
the teacher equipped with knowledge rests too well satisfied 
with content, and enters the classroom unprepared or depend- 
ing on the thought of the moment to enlarge on the questions 
in the catechism. Such a teacher may have so much informa- 
tion that her procedure is like sailing an uncharted sea on 
which the children may pick up, at best,-a fund of unrelated 
facts—some doctrine, some stray thoughts from the spiritual 
reading book in hand, impetus to a special devotion—all good, 
but leading to no definite end. To this, perhaps, is added cate- 
chism learned with agony, because not understood, or im- 
posed as a penance for misdemeanors; or, worse, for unavoid- 
able failures. A child may be tided over his school days thus, 
but he has not received the “bread of life.” He has not been 
helped to build up his bulwark of resistance to the powers 
of earth. 

A possible contributing cause of failure to develop this 
right idea of God is the hopeless attitude of the teacher to- 
ward the evil trend of “the times.” “It is impossible to make 
boys and girls reverent nowadays,” she sighs, “with their pleas- 
ures, their dress, their liberty.” The evil is everywhere ram- 
pant, is admitted by all observant thinkers. But this is no 
excuse for dropping our arms. On the contrary, the greater 
the danger the greater should be our endeavor to multiply 
our weapons. “Times” were always evil, just as “times” are 
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always modern to contemporaries. It is much talk about the 
obvious. If our dangers have increased to an alarming ex- 
tent, so have our blessings. Who would prefer the old, fet- 
tered days of Jansenism to the spiritual era opened by 
our Holy Father, Pius X, by early and frequent Holy 
Communion? Good Alban Butler tells us that St. James, 
Bishop of Nisibis, who lived in the fourth century, bewailed 
the fact that “men usually live in a hurry, without finding 
leisure to look into themselves or to study the great science 
which ought to be their only affair.” And St. John Chrysos- 
tom was grieved that on Good Friday “people ran to see cer- 
tain horse races, and on Holy Saturday to games exhibited 
at the theater.” Yet the holy Bishop weakened not in his line 
of duty, nor should we. This tone of fatalism or of depres- 
sion regarding our special difficulties is a smoke screen to 
cover our deficiencies in the fight. God has placed us here 
and has called us to help those of our day. He who is “the 
same yesterday, today, and forever,” asks us to interpret His 
mind and His Heart to the little ones. The human heart now, 
as always, tends naturally to the good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful as to its proper end. If there is failure to do so in the 
case of the children entrusted to our care, it is because through 
lack of discernment, or of instruction, or of guidance, educa- 
tion has failed to establish those requisite controls of con- 
duct which it is admittedly the duty of the religious instructor 
to develop by every means at her command. Whether the 
hopeless attitude on the part of the teacher be the result of 
a priori or of a posteriori arguments, she is not justified in her 
opinion of “the times” until she has clearly shown that noth- 
ing has been lacking on her part either in the matter of or- 
ganization of curricular materials, or in the matter of pre- 
sentation of these materials for assimilation by the immature 


mind. 
The problem of organization should be viewed by the 
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teacher from the double standpoint of the arrangement of 
materials to be presented in each teaching unit within her owa 
class, and of the arrangement of the work of each grade in 
regard to the work of the school as a whole. For the effective 
organization of matter within her own class the teacher is 
wholly and individually responsible. For cooperation in 
making the teaching of religion throughout the grades a con- 
tinuous process, and for securing the proper distribution of 
subject matter, with due proportion and intelligent emphasis, 
she must endeavor to secure simultaneously with each mem- 
ber of the teaching staff a view of the entire field of religious 
instruction and to recognize that there is a similar plan of 
procedure to be followed by all. The entire field of subject 
matter should be arranged according to the concentric plan 
inasmuch as it is in agreement with the psychological prin- 
ciple of the temporal distribution of effort, and sustains the 


, Intermediate 


emphasis on the great basic truths all along the line. A graphic 
illustration of a concentric plan of instruction for a primary 
grade, and a similar one for an intermediate grade, will make 
clear to anyone not very familiar with this plan of procedure, 
that while the subject matter remains the same, the amount 
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of information given under the separate heads increases from 
grade to grade. The teachers of even high school, college, 
and seminary have, as it were, but to prolong the radii of the 
circles. 

In all stages on the elementary-school level, the child needs 
to be led from a knowledge of himself to the idea of God to 
whom even his parents are subject. He must learn of God’s 
supreme goodness in sending His Divine Son who for our 
guidance and sanctification founded His Church. He must 
learn that the Church like a good mother has pointed out cer- 
tain well-defined duties which we must perform in order to be 
worthy members of the ‘Fold. He must learn, too, of the ef- 
ficacious helps for the fulfilment of these duties which God 
has given us through the means of grace, of prayer, and of 
the Sacraments. He must gain the idea as he learns to make 
the Sign of the Cross and to genuflect that the liturgy is the 
court ceremonial which he must follow so as to be able to 
show his reverence for our Heavenly Father when he attends 
the ceremonies of the Church. 

Only upon a solid foundation of knowledge in which doc- 
trines rather than devotions are stressed may the teacher con- 
fidently undertake to rear the superstructure of reverence to- 
wards God and of obedience to His commands. But the 
building of his spiritual life depends on methods of presenta- 
tion rather than on the organization of materials so that, 
granted even that the arrangement of subject matter both 
within the class and within the school is in every way satis- 
factory, the teacher may through ineffective methods of pre- 
senting the materials fail to develop within the child desir- 
able attitudes and ideals which are ordinarily the necessary 
concomitants without which ideas are relatively powerless for 
the control of conduct. Instead of teaching the Old Testa- 
ment, as we often do, as so many facts concerning persons 
possessing the most forgettable kind of names, there should 
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be the constant linking up with the central idea, God’s deal- 
ing with His chosen people. Stress should be laid on the 
beautiful paradise in which He placed our first parents and 
of the very simple command He laid upon them; of their 
freedom to do as they wished; and of the exclusion they 
brought upon themselves, and of the negation of joys they 
inflicted upon us, their descendants. Children should be 
helped to realize all through their years, that the sin of Adam 
and our subsequent spiritual loss leaves us very much in the 
condition of a person whose father has lost a large fortune. 
His children must remain outside the circle of opulence; and, 
for lack of money, be forced to toil for the bare necessities 
of life. In the same measure as lack of inheritance is felt 
with respect to property, so the sin of Adam robbed us of the 
spiritual land of our inheritance. The father who lost the 
money may have squandered it, or he may have been unfor- 
tunate in his management; but in either event his children are 
in want. God was the bountiful Father who provided the 
inheritance; Adam, the improvident son. The unfailing good- 
ness of God towards His people even when they had offended 
Him should be given prominent place—His giving them 
manna in the desert, the miraculous crossing of the Red Sea, 
the power which He gave to David when he challenged 
Goliath—all these should be made living forces in the lives 
of the children who gradually realize that God reveals Him- 
self in many ways and is always the “Good God who is so 
good.” 

Before yielding, then, in face of the apparent difficulty of 
her task, the teacher should ask herself whether she has used 
in the noblest of all professions, that of the salvation of souls, 
a measure of ingenuity at all comparable to that with which 
socialists and agnostics insinuate their iniquitous principles, 
or whether she has been as diligent in utilizing the prin- 
ciples of modern pedagogy in the transmission of the knowl- 
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edge of the greatest science in the world, as have the votaries 
of commerce in their very successful efforts in the improve- 
ment of soap making, oil refining, textile weaving, and of 
hundreds of other industries that supply the marts of trade. 
She should not decry the use of method on the ground of the 
intrinsic worth of the matter presented. The very strength 
of our conviction with regard to the sacred deposit of truth we 
possess should alone be the measure of the zeal, the initiative, 
and the ingenuity we should display in transmitting to those 
under our care the precious heritage entrusted to our keeping. 


IV 


Neither should the teacher expect that Divine truth by the 
force of its own fulness will impress itself on the child’s mind 
without external assistance. Our Lord Himself did not dis- 
dain method, but ever showed Himself to be the Great 
Teacher instructing the multitudes in parables that they might 
comprehend His truths. The Catholic Church has followed 
His example and with its pictures, images, and statues has 
represented God and supernatural life, thereby elevating our 
hearts and minds to them. It must be remembered, however, 
that every method has its limitations. —The method must ever 
be suited to the subject, to the child, and to the end desired. 
As the child develops, means suited to his increasing power 
of reflective thinking must be adopted. 

The controversy concerning the relative value of methods 
has used up countless pages of print and consumed count- 
less hours of discussion. At long last the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that there is, or should be, a striking analogy be- 
tween our everyday language and our methods of teaching. 
In our formative years we learned the rules of grammar and 
throughout life we use language correctly without ever think- 
ing of the rules which gave us that power. So it is with the 
methods of the good teacher. She has studied and practised 
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methods of various types—inductive, deductive, objective, sub- 
jective, case, dramatic—and now in the classroom she uses 
each method or combination of methods opportunely with- 
out adverting to names. Occasionally one meets the born 
teacher—a not too common individual—who succeeds as did 
an excellent colored cook, who when asked by the young lady 
of the household for a recipe for making cake replied, “Lor, 
Miss, I nebber uses no recipe. I jess takes a pinch of this 
and a snip of that and mixes them up, and den I has de cake 
you likes.” For the majority, who are not born teachers, 
attention to method is at all times necessary, and in the pri- 
mary classes, even essential. During the early, imaginative 
stages of childhood a combination of inductive and objective 
teaching is most effective. Its aim is to present to the mind, 
rich, vivid mental pictures and concrete realities. Sense- 
perception and observation are very marked in children, and 
their minds will be enriched as their powers of observation 
and ready acquisition are cultivated. It is while the mind is 
plastic, the senses responsive to environment, and the memory 
tenacious of impressions that the child’s mind should be stored 
with as much of the wholesome objective world as possible. 

So well adapted to the child’s mind is the objective method 
that by its use even the most abstract truths can be brought 
home to children with amazing clearness. Our Lord taught 
us this. As children see forms of life on all sides about them, 
as they become conscious of a force which gives them power 
of movement and of action, they can be led gradually to the 
knowledge of the life of the soul, the life of grace, that in- 
tangible but very real life which should grow and function 
with the same unerring regularity as the physical life. This 
inner life is of vital importance. Without this conscious spir- 
itual, strengthening, guiding, interpreting force within, one 
becomes as it were windswept by every movement, each un- 
related to life’s ultimate objective. It is as essential as the 
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bed of a river is to the flowing waters. To lead children to 
this realization is not difficult. They are still so close to the 
baptismal font, so untouched by worldliness since the great 
theological virtues were bestowed upon them, that their souls 
are prepared for the living word of God. The power of grace 
makes strong impressions upon them, and the concept of a 
spiritual world is more easily grasped by them than we imag- 
ine. By analogy teachers can inculcate unforgettable les- 
sons. Nay more, by calling attention to the forces of nature, ' 
they can give a conscious understanding of God’s work in the 
soul. Children can be shown the little brown seeds before 
they are put into the earth. They can watch the little green 
shoots peep out after water and sunshine have helped the seed 
to draw the needed nourishment from the soil. Doubtless 
they will be able to point to members of the class who failed 
to give the needed gardener’s care to the seeds entrusted to 
them—and the barren earth gives no sign of life. This is a 
splendid opportunity of impressing them with the action of 
grace. They should be led to express the fact that they do 
not see the nourishment in the soil, they do not see the action 
of the sun or rain, or the actual process of drawing the rour- 
ishment from the soil. They know that a miracle has teen 
wrought. 

The motion of the wind will be an effective way of empha- 
sizing the existence of powers which the eye cannot discern. 
The gentle rustle of leaves or the swaying of trees in the storm 
will give understanding to the little minds of what is meant 
by unseen forces. The following instance taken from a sec- 
ond-grade classroom activity will illustrate the capacity of 
little children for appreciating the marvelous power of grace. 
The teacher decided that it would be more considerate to 
divide the group of little ones into two sections for confes- 
sion, each section to go every two weeks. The confession day 
arrived, and she announced that one section should prepare 
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to go to church. A little voice piped out from among those 
who were to remain in the classroom, 

“Sister, you have me in tears.” 

“What is the matter, Mary Jane?” said the teacher. 


“TI want to go to confession.” 
“I feel just like Mary Jane,” ventured a little boy. 


It was perhaps an intrusion into a field sacred to priest and 
penitent for the teacher to put her question, but at the moment 
she was too much surprised by the attitude of the children 
to realize her infringement, and so she said: 

“And why are you so anxious, Mary Jane?” 

“Because I want to have my soul washed in the Precious Blood of Our 


Lord,” was the reply. 

“And, John, why do you feel like Mary Jane?” 

“Sister,” said John, “you said at instruction last week that every time 
we went to confession we received more grace. When we receive more 
grace we will have a higher place in Heaven. And now you won’t let us 


have that place.” 


Needless to say, Sister capitulated, reverently convinced 
that “out of the mouths of babes comes forth wisdom.” These 
children would not be prepared to analyze grace or to know 
its various theological characteristics, any more than Shake- 
speare thought of becoming an expert in iambic pentameter 
as a preparation for the writing of his immortal productions. 
Nevertheless, they are awakening to the magnificent reality 
of the matchless beauty of the life within. 

It is through method mainly that attitudes and ideals are 
developed. Hence, the teacher who neglects this help must 
be content to find as the fruit of her teaching nothing more 
than lifeless intellectual concepts about God and Divine 
things that are in themselves of no more moral value than 
are ideas about the earth or the sky or the flower in the field. 
Reason, unaided, never scaled the mountain top. Neither has 
it, of itself and without the aid of the emotions, ever produced 
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the saint or the hero. This necessary emotional appeal is 
often provided through the project method, one of the latest 
contributions to the field of method. When it is applied to the 
teaching of religion it not only emphasizes the essential under- 
lying religious doctrines, but also utilizes to the fullest the 
child’s love of activity. In doing so, rich opportunities arc 
presented for strengthening desirable attitudes through prac- 
tice, and for developing desirable ideals by direction of the 
child’s emotional energy toward worthy objects. 

An account of a project full of rich spiritual experience to 
children may be of interest. In a certain school all the pupils 
from first to the sixth grade inclusive, were permitted at the 
beginning of Advent to choose the gift each promised to pre- 
sent to the Infant Jesus. The gifts were to have a spiritual 
as well as a material value. The former was to consist of 
acts of virtue; the latter, of some object fashioned with extra 
care during the craft period. The children joyously entered 
into the spirit of the project and soon the whole atmosphere of 
the school was that of expectancy of the coming of Our Lord. 
There was no end to the variety—and, it may be added—to 
the crudity of the objects. There were picture books, strings 
of beads, pillows, quilts, rattles, little shoes, caps, little clay 
sheep, chairs, stools, wagons, and numberless other gifts, and 
each was a labor of love for the weak little hands which had 
fashioned it. When the Christmas entertainment was held, a 
realistic crib formed the center of a touching scene. Each 
class in turn gathered around to sing a hymn while two human 
angels held out baskets into which each radiant child placed 
the gift of her hands. Unquestionably such a project did more 
to inculcate in children right ideas and right attitudes towards 
our Infant God and right ideals of conduct towards Him 
than could any amount of mere listless attention to the teach- 
er’s explanation of even sublimest truths. 

Children, no less than adults, need to learn to particularize 
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as well as to generalize. Hence, in the upper grades of the 
elementary school, occasional use should be made of the case 
method for the purpose of testing the pupil’s power to apply 
his knowledge of morals in the solution of specific problems. 
The cases presented for solution should obviously be in ac- 
cordance with the age and the mental development of the 
pupils in the group. Such cases as the following can be ef- 
fectively presented in the upper grades: 










What would you do in the following instances? 
1. You are visiting a non-Catholic. Meat is placed before you. You re- 
member it is Friday. Or, you remember it is Friday only after you 
have eaten a small piece of meat. : 
Your non-Catholic cousins invite you to attend their Sunday school. 
You find a dollar in the school corridor. 
It is Sunday. There are Masses at eight, nine, and ten o’clock. You 
are accustomed to attend eight o’clock Mass but by reason of a delay 
on the street car you arrive only at the Lavabo. There are many com- 
municants so that you are in church until nearly nine o'clock. 







Fl edt od 







Children should be obliged to state the principle which 
guided them in rendering their decision. This method is of 
great assistance in forming a correct conscience, and is about 
the best means of testing the learner’s reaction to life 
situations. 








V. 


Effective as are a deep religious knowledge, skill in its 
organization, and ingenuity in its presentation, the problems 
in teaching religion in the elementary school are of such a 
nature, that the teacher cannot, unaided, reach a satisfactory 
solution. In this she must look to the Catholic educationists 
who, it may be said, have erred by omission rather than by 
commission in this important matter of improving religious 
instruction. Their failure in this respect is doubtless due to 
preoccupation with other scholastic problems rather than to 
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positive lack of interest in the subject which, in Catholic 
schools, is admittedly the raison d’étre of the whole curri- 
cular organization. 

A similar situation exists, it is true, in our secular schools 
of education where the possibility of securing more measur- 
able results by easily controlled techniques leads the student 
to devote his energy to the compilation of lists of the several 
thousand words which children should learn to spell, the 
several hundred phonograms they should be taught to recog- 
nize, the particular books children of given ages prefer to 
read, rather than to the solution of the elusive and difficult 
but by far the more perplexing problems which abound in the 
field of the psychology of learning, of personality and of 
character. 

No intelligent person would wish to belittle such praise- 
worthy efforts, which in their own way help to make educa- 
tion a more scientific procedure. Those, however, who have 
done most to promote research along the lines indicated are 
among the first to admit that innumerable problems that affect 
the child’s development in a much more vital way are still 
awaiting solution. Even now the emphasis is changing in the 
field of objective measurement and we find various laudable 
attempts to measure personality by means of character- 
measuring devices invented by Voelker for testing trust- 
worthiness, by Moore and Gilliland for measuring aggres- 
siveness, by Cady in measuring honesty and moral judgment, 
and Laslett and Raubenheimer in their attempts to measure 
moral instability. A great field lies open to us. Those out- 
side the Fold may labor on the questions which involve mere 
quantitative facts and processes, but the Catholic research stu- 
dent, it is hoped, will devote himself to the essential prob- 
lems which vitally affect the eternal welfare of our children, 
and which call loudly for solution. 

He might worthily, for instance, direct his attention to 
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the effect of children’s ideas of God on their spiritual life 
and moral conduct; or the procedure to be adopted in de- 
veloping such desirable ideas of God as our research may re- 
veal; or the optimum grade placement of curricular materials 
in religion; or the type of appeal that is most effective with 
various age levels; or the materials that can best be pre- 
sented through such techniques as the project method, story 
telling, visualization, and the case method; or the best methods 
of developing an abiding interest in spiritual reading; or 
children’s preference in regard to methods of instruction in 
religion; or defects in training that lead to inferiority com- 
plexes and other neuroses, as well as to leakage in adult life; 
or the value of theodicy in the training of teachers and pupils; 
or the multiplicity of other ascertainable truths which re- 
search should discover and make known to teachers for their 
guidance in the handling of the most important subject in 
the curriculum. 


VI 


While awaiting these findings the teacher of religion must, 
with the aid of the Holy Ghost, continue to apply to her 
sacred subject the pedagogical principles which govern all 
learning. As a consequence, however, of the criticism leveled 
upon our present inadequate procedure, the teacher must 
avoid the temptation to yield to a too liberal process of elimi- 
nation, rather than that of judicious selection. As in all 
sciences, natural or applied, laws must be memorized, and, at 
need, must be drawn upon to support a hypothesis, so the 
truths of religion succinctly stated in the catechism must be- 
come a part of every child’s mental equipment. To teach 
catechism without conscious knowledge of our objective, with- 
out making use of the assistance of modern pedagogy, is to 
create a dry level of attainment. On the other hand, over- 
activity and overemphasis on method without a solid dog- 
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matic basis is liable to degenerate into fleeting emotionalism. 
It should be the aim of teachers in the elementary schools to 
pass their pupils on to the secondary schools prepared for the 
more mature study which will enable them to become strong, 
intelligent Catholics able to give reasons for the faith which 
is in them, and deeply appreciative of the unspeakable privi- 
lege of being chosen members of the Catholic Church, young 
in her eternal truth, and, in a changing world, beautiful 
“without spot or wrinkle.” 





St. Gregory and the Lombard Queen 


JULIA COOLEY ALTROCCHI, A.B. 


Como (which lies under the Alps in northern Italy), 

like bees about some beautiful blue flower. Here, to 
this ante-chamber of Paradise, to the Castle of Varenna, on 
the east shore opposite Bellagio, in the year 626, came Theodo- 
linda, queen of the Lombards,’ to reflect on a long and beauti- 
ful and eventful life. As she sat in some window-recess of 
the castle, looking out on the incredible vistas, her thoughts 
wandered back to her childhood home, her father’s strong- 
towered castle in Bavaria, where he had ruled as king.* There 


Pi coms romance and history cluster about Lake 


1We are apt to think of the Lombards in the same mental breath with the Vandals 
and the Huns and the Gauls and other destroying invaders of the vineyarded peace 
of Italy. But the Lombards, though crude, were a steady people and sensible, and 
they produced, during their occupation of 206 years and among their twenty-two 
innocuous rulers at least five who were great; Alboin, their first leader who 
gathered his vast hordes together and moved down upon the Venetian plains in 
April, 568; Authari, who emulated the Romans in his title of Flavius and the 
Flavii in his brief but golden rule; Theodolinda, his wife, the greatest of all 
Lombard women; Rothari, Theodolinda’s son-in-law, who visioned a “united Italy” 
long before Garibaldi, and Liutprand, who dreamed the same dream and whose 
influence and beautiful edifices remain to this day. 

At one ancient period of their career, the Lombards and our own ancestors, 
the Anglo-Saxons, lived side by side and merged so closely in custom, costume and 
appearance that they were scarcely distinguishable from each other. Both races 
had moved down from the Baltic shores and were occupying the plains of what is 
now Schleswig-Holstein. Tacitus speaks of this neighborship of the Angli and the 
Langobards and of their common worship of the goddess Hertha or Mother-Earth. 
Their myths, their laws, even their languages were similar. Thomas Hodgkin in 
Italy and Her Invaders rather eloquently remarks: “The goodness-image was taken 
from its sacred grove on Heligoland and drawn by cows on a consecrated chariot 
at stated times across the plains of Holstein. Such were the rites with which the 
Angle and the Langobard of the first century after Christ, the ancestors of Bede 
and of Anselm, of Shakespeare and of Dante, jointly adored the Mother of Mankind.” 

2Theodolinda was of noble origin on both her father’s and her mother’s side. 
Her father, Garibald, was one of the dukes, or, as some say, the king of the 
Bavarians. (Foulke interestingly notes that the famous Italian name of Garibaldi 
is a derivative of this ancient Lombard name). Her mother was descended from 
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she had spent blissful days, adored by her father, Garibald, 
and lovingly trained in all the arts and graces of a royal prin- 
cess by her experienced mother, Walderada.’ In childhood, 
Theodolinda had been betrothed to Childebert, King of Aus- 
trasia, the son of the notorious Brunhilde, the avenging queen, 
arch-plotter and fomenter of international troubles, who 
comes down the ages in the Niebelungen Lied. But, fortu- 
nately for Theodolinda, the engagement was broken in time 
by her potential mother-in-law. Now it happened, when she 
had grown into girlhood, that fate entangled her with another 
human being who had likewise almost fallen into the clutches 
of Brunhilde, Authari, the splendid young king of the Lom- 
bards. Authari had recently been engaged to Chlodosinda, 
sister of Childebert and daughter of the fateful Brunhilde, 
but Brunhilde, for political reasons, had also broken his en- 
gagement.* So now Authari’ was free and frankly in search 


the ancient race of the Marcomanni, who had come down upon the Roman Empire 
from the “marches” between the Oder and the Elbe and had caused Tiberius and 
Commodus and Aurelian much trouble. They had finally settled in the region 
known today as Bavaria. Theodolinda’s mother, Walderada, was the daughter of 
Waccho who was of the ancient noble race of the Lithings and was king of the 
Langobards from about 510 to 540. Before marrying Garibald, she had already 
been the wife of two royal husbands, Theudebald, king of Austrasia, and Clothair 
I, king of Neustria. (Hodgkin.) 

8The name Gualdrada (see la bella Gualdrada, an ancestress of Dante, Inferno, 
XVI, 37) is a variant of this old Lombard name, Walderada. 

*See the very interesting note on Brunhilde in history and Brunhilde in the 
Niebelungen Lied, p. 105 in William Dudley Foulke’s edition of The History of 
the Langobards by Paul the Deacon, University of Pennsylvania, 1907. 

5Like all Lombards of this epoch, Authari was an Arian, for Arian apostles 
preaching the heresy that the Son was less than the Father and the Holy Ghost 
less than the Son, had gone out into the wilds north of Italy two centuries before, 
and had converted Vandals, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Burgundians and Lombards to 
this anti-Catholic belief. But the Franks were Catholics and friends to the Pope. 
Brunhilde had looked upon Authari with suspicion but had allowed the engagement 
to stand, because, Catholic or no Catholic, Authari had seemed at the moment the 
most eligible suitor to her daughter’s hand. When, then, Recared of Spain all of 
a sudden turned Catholic, Brunhilde had sharply broken Chlodosinda’s engagement 
to Arian Authari and had pledged her to the newly-Catholic ruler of the Visigoths 


in Spain, Recared. (Hodgkin.) 
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of a wife. Being a politic king, he sought for an alliance that 
should strengthen his kingdom. Looking to the north, he be- 
held the Bavarian kingdom guarding the entrance to Italy. 
But in his own beautiful youth, Authari, like many a pawn of 
state, desired not only an influential mate but a lovely bride, 
if only the two rdles might be combined. So, before making 
the final demand, he perpetrated one of the most charming 
intrigues in history. Disguising himself as an ambassador 
of himself and appointing one of his white-bearded courtiers 
as chief ambassador, he set out from his palace at Pavia, for 
the Bavarian court. We may imgine him, in the Spring of 
the year, when the snow had melted from the Alpine passes, 
riding joyously along the poplared roads of that province of 
Lombardy which still bears the name of his people. He was 
clad in a linen tunic with a brightly-colored border; he wore 
open shoes like sandals and his legs were criss-crossed with 
those white stripes about which the king of the Gepidae 
taunted the Lombards, saying that the Lombards looked like 
“mares with white fetlocks.”* He wore over his tunic a 
corselet of metal and over his golden hair, which hung down 
shaggily over his face, a cap ornamented with plumes or 
horns. Often he sang as he rode and hurled the battle-hatchet 
that hung from his belt, for the sheer joy of young strength, 
and spurred his horse over the steep stones. His journey led 
him northeast through the beautiful old Roman city of 
Verona, then north through the Trentino, along the valley of 
the river Adige, and so to Bavaria. We do not know whether 
King Garibald was holding his court at ancient Regensburg 
or at some beautiful castle situated on one of the many lakes 
nestling at the feet of the Bavarian Alps or high on some crag 
overlooking the Danube. But from the very moment of 
Authari’s arrival, surmise may give way to certainty. For 
we have a record of the ensuing interview written two hun- 


*See Paul the Deacon’s History of the Langobards, Ch. XXIV. 
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dred years later by Paul the Lombard, from the tale that 
must have been passed down, with honest pride, from Lom- 
bard lip to Lombard lip.’ When the ambassadors had entered 
the castle, King Garibald rose from his royal chair and wel- 
comed them, in ceremonious Latin. Then the white-haired 
chief of the ambassadors replied with equal decorum. Then, 
says Paul the Lombard: 

Authari, since he was known to none of that nation, came nearer to King 
Garibald, and said: “My master, King Authari, has sent me especially on 
this account, that I should look upon your daughter, his betrothed, who is 
to be our mistress, so that I may be able to tell my lord more surely what 
is her appearance.” And when the king, hearing these things, had com- 
manded his daughter to come, Authari gazed upon her with silent approval, 
since she was of a very beautiful figure and pleased him much in every way. 

Then Authari, almost stammering with joy, addressed 
the king again: “Since we see that the person of your 
daughter is such that we may properly wish her to become 
our queen, we should like, if it please your mightiness, to 
take a cup of wine from her hand, as she will offer it to us 
hereafter.” Then a servant bore to Theodolinda a gem- 
studded goblet of wine. She, graciously smiling, handed it 
to Authari, who quaffed it heartily. Then, as he returned it, 
the enraptured young man let his fingers rest upon her fingers 
for a brief ecstatic moment and when he drew his hand away 
he lifted it to his face and passed it from his forehead to his 
lips where he allowed it to pause just long enough for her to 
understand the kiss, if she would: 


“Covered with blushes”—according to the quaint language of Paul the 
Lombard—she told this to her nurse, and her nurse said to her: 

“Unless this man were the king himself and thy promised bridegroom, he 
would not dare by any means to touch thee.” 

Authari was then in the bloom of his youth, of becoming stature, covered 
with yellow hair and very comely in appearance. 


TSee Paul the Deacon’s History of the Langobards, Ch. XXV, and Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, for this romantic episode. 
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Authari revealed his secret to no one, except thus enigmat- 
ically to Theodolinda, until he was beyond the confines of 
the court. Garibald had sent an escort with him to the borders 
of Italy. Just as farewells were about to be said, on some 
rugged Alpine slope, Authari rose high in his saddle, swung 
his battle-hatchet far back over his head and hurled it, blade- 
deep into a chestnut tree by the roadside, with the cry: “Such 
a wound Authari is wont to makel’” 

Then, and then only did the Bavarians know that the tall, 
blond, strong young ambassador was King Authari himself. 
So they spurred their horses down the mountain and across 
the valley to Garibald’s castle, and the heart of a golden- 
haired princess beat wildly under her royal tunic at the joy 
of that message. 

Messengers quickly carried the news of the impending 
narriage of the Lombard king and the Bavarian princess to 
neighboring kingdoms. At the court of the Franks it caused 
consternation. King Childebert fretted upon his throne and 
doubtless cursed the erring strategy of his mother, Brunhilde, 
who had thrown into a dangerous combine his own lost bride 
and his repudiated brother-in-law. Immediately Childebert 
gathered his forces and moved, in fear and rage, against King 
Garibald. It was probably not only the incitement of fear 
but the impulse of love that stirred Theodolinda to beg her 
father to allow her to leave the court in these troublous times 
and to go to meet her bridegroom. The king consented, and 
Theodolinda and her young brother, Gundoald, with a large 
escort, set out for Italy. 

To continue, in Paul the Deacon’s quaint, unsurpassable 
words: 


And Theudelinda announced to her promised bridegroom that she was 
coming. And he straightway went forth to meet her with a great train to 






























®Talem Authari feritam facere solet! 
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celebrate the nuptials in the field of Sardis which is above Verona, and 
received her in marriage amid the rejoicing of all on the ides of May. 


But the marriage of Theodolinda and Authari which gave 
such picturesque promise of long happiness was destined to 
be cut short after a brief year and four months, for Authari 
died on September 5, 590, at Pavia, from a poison, some said, 
administered by some jealous duke, but doubtless in reality 
from a pestilence.’ 

_ The year 590 was significant both for the death of Authari 
and for the succession to St. Peter’s chair of Gregory the 
First or Gregory the Great or St. Gregory. 

In addition to his great benefits to Italy, maintained by 
keeping peace between the Lombards and the Empire, to his 
founding of many Benedictine monasteries, to his reformation 
of church-music and creation of the “Gregorian Chant” and 
his numbering of the calendar-days, St. Gregory is remem- 
bered for several picturesque events,—for his encounter with 
the fair-haired youths from Britain in the slave-market in the 
Forum and his memorable pun on “Angles and angels,” for 
his despatching of St. Augustine, who became the first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as a missionary to Britain, and for his 
great vision of the angel sheathing its sword over Hadrian’s 
Tomb, at the end of a pestilence in Rome, from which mo- 
ment the tomb became known as Castel St. Angelo (the 
Castle of the Angel). St. Gregory and Theodolinda were 
destined to become fast friends and to affect each other’s 
lives and the welfare of Italy profoundly. 

Possibly it was to celebrate the succession of Pope Gregory 
that Queen Theodolinda now dedicated the beautiful Cathe- 


®This is Foulke’s conclusion. Arthur M. Curteis in his History of the Roman 
Empire makes the statement that the basis of feudalism was laid in Authari’s brief 
reign: “In the reign of Autharis (A. D. 584-590), the various ‘dukes’ (duces) of 
Italy engaged to follow him to war, and to furnish troops, as the price of their 
duchies being made independent and hereditary (subject to forfeiture for felony), 
and revertible to the Crown only if there were no male heir.” 
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dral of Monza, or Church of St. John the Baptist, the first 
Lombard Church.” Here, in Theodolinda’s church, still re- 
poses the famous Iron Crown. Legend has it that Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, brought back a nail of the true 
cross from the Holy Land. It passed into the possession of 
the Popes, was later bent into circlet form and surrounded 
with a Byzantine diadem of gems and gold. St. Gregory, two 
hundred and thirty-one years after the death of the pious St. 
Helena, presented it to the pious Theodolinda. The sparkle 
of its gems lights up the shadowy church and illuminates the 
vistas of history. Charlemagne” was crowned with this crown 
and Berengarius and Frederick Barbarossa and Henry IV 
and Henry VII and Charles V and Napoleon” and almost 
all those who have taken a crown in Italy since Theodolinda’s 
day. We now begin to sense not only the charm but the 
power of the personality of Theodolinda. For, as soon as 
Authari was dead, the Lombard dukes flocked about her and 
assured her that they required no other sovereign but her- 
self. For a month or so all went well. Then Theodolinda 
began to feel the weakness of her undefended position and 
the need of a king beside her on the throne. We are a little 





Lombard Towns of Italy, Egerton R. Williams, Jr. New York, 1914. Page 82: 
According to a legend, a heavenly voice spoke to Theodolinda in her hour of medita- 
tion, saying that the church should be constructed on the spot where stood a single 
great tree: and it concluded with the Latin word, modo,—meaning, “In such manner.” 
The Queen replied at once, etiam; which was to say, “Even so will I do.” The 
spot was found, the building commenced, and the place therefore named Modoetia, 
which centuries have corrupted into Monza. 

NEgerton R. Williams, Jr. Lombard Towns of Italy, New York, 1914, p. 92: 
From the crown’s long use in the royal Lombard coronations here at Monza, came 
the general feeling that it was inseparable from the sway of Italy, and that what- 
soever bore it had a sanctified right to the Italian kingdom. When the dynasty fell 
in the person of Desiderius, and the Iron Crown of Lombardy for the first time 
encircled the brow of a foreign visitor, Charlemagne, who had won it at the head 
of his Franks, affected to receive it at the hands of the Roman Pontiff. (Lady 
Morgan’s “Italy,” Vol. I.) That was the ceremony of Christmas Day, in the year 
800, at Rome. 
12Read pp. 93-94 of the same book for a dramatic account of Napoleon’s crowning. 
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reluctant to admit that Authari had been dead only two months 
when Theodolinda consulted her councilors and decided upon 
Agilulfo, the powerful duke of Turin, as her royal mate. 
Even sympathetic Paul the Lombard, after a brief recountal, 
veils the subject with his characteristic deliciously dismissive 
phrase :—‘‘Why say more?” 


Agilulf [says Paul’*] was a man energetic and warlike and fitted as well 
in body as in mind for the government of the kingdom. ‘The queen straight- 
way sent word to him at the town of Laumellum [Lomello, about twenty 
miles west of Pavia, a quarter of the way to Turin]. And when he had come 
to her, she, after some speech with him, caused wine to be brought, and when 
she had first quaffed it, she handed the rest to Agilulf to drink. And when 
he had taken the cup and had reverently kissed her hand, the queen said 
smiling, with a blush, that he should not kiss her hand who ought to im- 
print a kiss upon her lips. And straightway raising him up to kiss her, she 
unfolded to him the subject of their marriage and of the sovereign dignity.— 
Why say more?—The nuptials were celebrated with great rejoicing and 


Agilulf, who was a kinsman of king Authari on the mother’s side, assumed 
the royal dignity at the beginning of the month of November. 


And now we come to the first mention of beautiful Lake 
Como in connection with Theodolinda or her family. Within 
trumpet-sound of Varenna, but hidden from its sight by the 
small promontory upon which Pliny once built his Villa 
Comoedia”™ is the little island of Comacina,” today only an 
emerald mound. It was to this strongly-fortified island that 
Agilulfo now pursued Gaidulf, the rebellious duke of 
Bergamo. It is not without probability that Agilulfo, at this 
time, lodged his bride in the neighboring beautful old Roman 
casle of Varenna on its safe, high crag. From the tower 
which remains to this day, Theodolinda watched the boats of 
besiegers and besieged plying between the shore and the 
island, and heard the shouts of the Lombard soldiers and 


18See Paul the Deacon History of the Langobards, Ch. XXXV. 


14See Epistle of Pliny the Younger, IX, 7. 
15See The Italian Lakes, by Richard Bagot, London, 1905. Ch. VIII, The Comacina. 
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the clash of sword on shield and sword on sword in the assault. 
In the inter-battle moments she watched the ever-shifting 
colors on that iridescent lake, and the purple shadows flung 
by cloud and sail and falcon. It was at this time that she ac- 
quired that deep love for the castle that made her turn to- 
wards it thirty-five years later, in the days of her deep grief 
after the death of her only son, when she felt the imminence 
of her own death. 

Agilulf, with his characteristic military skill, soon dis- 
lodged Gaidulf. The year 593 was a sanguinary year for 
Agilulfo. The terrible days are still hereditarily remem- 
bered in Perugia when Agilulfo came down with a great 
army upon the traitorous duke Mauritius, scaled the walls, 
cornered Mauritius, and ordered his immediate beheading 
in the public market-place. He then proceeded to capture 
and behead Duke Zangrulf of Verona, Warnecaut of Pavia, 
and Mimulf of the Island of St. John. Agilulfo’s wrath 
seems to have riven like a forest-fire fed by these sparks of 
treachery all about him, and by the hostile advances of the 
exarch of Ravenna. Now he prepared to descend upon 
Rome. Rome was at peace at the time and Pope Gregory 
was quietly at work in the Lateran palace writing his ser- 
mons on Ezekiel. He had, strangely enough, already made 
his comments on the early chapters, with their dire prophe- 
cies: “Now is the end come upon thee”; “Violence is risen 
up into a rod of wickedness”; “The sword is without, and the 
pestilence”; “They have blown the trumpet”; and had 
reached the fortieth chapter with its peaceful description of 
the temple. Suddenly, from his windows in the Lateran 
Palace, he beheld a horde of Lombards sweeping across the 
Campagna, lashing and driving before them like cattle Roman 
peasants, Roman noblemen, Roman soldiers. A few of these 
victims escaped and crept up the steps of the Lateran, bleed- 
ing, piteous, exhausted. Gregory halted his work with hor- 
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ror. The description of the temple was abandoned for hap- 
pier days.” It was at this crucial time that Pope Gregory 
turned to Theodolinda to use her pious influence with her 
husband in the cause of peace. Evidently Theodolinda’s in- 
tercessions took effect, for legend has it that Agilulfo and St. 
Gregory met with ceremony upon the steps of the Lateran and 
concluded peace.” After peace was made, Pope Gregory 
wrote two letters,—sixth-century pacifist documents of the 
greatest spiritual and historical value, one to Theodolinda, 
one to Agilulfo. A translation by Hodgkin of a portion of 
the letter to Theodolinda will serve to suggest its idealism: 


Gregory to Theodolinda, queen of the Lombards: We have learned, by 
the report of our son, the abbot Probus, how kindly and zealously, accord- 
ing to your wont, you have exerted yourself for the conclusion of peace. 
Do not think, most excellent daughter, that it is any trifling reward which 
you will reap from staying the effusion of blood on both sides. ‘Therefore, 
while thanking you for your willing help in this thing, we pray our com- 


passionate God to give you His recompense for your good deeds both in 
body and soul, both here and hereafter. Do you, therefore, according to 
your custom, ever study all that tends to grace and the reconciliation of foes, 
and when you have such an opportunity of earning reward, labor that you 
may yet more conspicuously recommend your good deeds before the eyes of 
Almighty God.” 


16In a letter which the Pope wrote at this time to the Emperor Maurice at Con- 
stantinople, he describes the dread sight which he beheld from his windows: “A 
heavier stroke after this was the arrival of Agilulf, when, with my own eyes, I 
saw Romans coupled together like dogs, with ropes round their necks, being led 
away to be sold in France.” Thomas Hodgkin, Italy and Her Invaders, who trans- 
lates this passage, remarks that in it occurs the first known use of the word Francia, 
France, instead of Gallia, Gaul. 

17War in the shape of a great soldier and peace in the shape of a great Pope 
or Bishop have often met in just such memorable encounters; in the famous col- 
loquy of Attila and Pope Leo at Mantua; of Theodosius and St. Ambrose at Milan; 
of Totila and S. Ercolano at Perugia; of Frederick Barbarossa and S. Ubaldo at 
Gubbio, and of Henry IV and Gregory VII at Canossa. 

18The letter written at the same time to Agilulfo contains the same paternal 
benevolence but slightly more admonition and less approbation than the letter to 
Theodolinda: “Gregory to Agilulf, king of the Langobards. We render thanks 
to your Excellency that, hearing our petition, you have declared peace (as we had 
faith you would), which will be of advantage to both parties. Wherefore, we 
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Agilulfo lowered his standards and returned quietly to 
Pavia. Now began a comparatively tranquil and construc- 
tive epoch in the lives of Theodolinda and Agilulfo. Priests 
and bishops and envoys from the Pope, princes, artists, and 
men of letters found royal welcome at the Lombard court. 
It was during this peaceful interval that Theodolinda, in the 
year 600, erected a palace at Monza, near her beloved church 
of St. John the Baptist. Paul the Lombard must have looked 
upon this palace two hundred years later, for he leaves an in- 
timate description of its decoration:” 


There the aforesaid queen built herself a palace in which she caused to 
be painted something of the achievements of the Langobards. In this paint- 
ing it is clearly shown in what way the Langobards at that time cut their hair, 
and what was their dress and what their appearance. They shaved the neck, 
and left it bare up to the back of the head, having their hair hanging down 
on the face as far as the mouth and parting it on either side by a part in the 
forehead. Their garmerits were loose and mostly linen, such as the Anglo- 
Saxons” are wont to wear, ornamented with broad borders woven in various 
colors. Their shoes were open almost up to the tip of the great toe, and 
were held on by shoe-latchets interlacing alternately. 


It was in this beautiful palace that Theodolinda’s little 


strongly praise the prudence and goodness of your Excellency, because in loving 
peace you show that you love God who is its author. If it had not been made, 
which God forbid! what could have happened but that the blood of the wretched 
peasants, whose labor helps us both, would be shed to the sin and ruin of both 
parties? But that we may feel the advantage of this same peace as it has been 
made by you, we pray, saluting you with fatherly love, that as often as occasion 
shall be given, you may by your letters admonish your dukes in various places 
and especially those stationed in these parts, that they keep this peace, inviolably, 
as has been promised, and that they do not seek for themselves opportunities from 
which may spring any strife or dissatisfaction, so that we may be able to render 
thanks for your good will. We have received indeed the bearers of these present 
letters, as being in fact your servants, in the affection which was due, because it 
was just that we should receive and dismiss with Christian love wise men who 
announced a peace made with God’s approval.” (Translation by Thomas Hodgkin.) 

129Ch. XX. 

20This is said to be the first appearance in literature of the words ‘Anglo- 
Saxon.’” W.:D. Foulke edition of Paul the Deacon’s History of the Langobards, 
p. 166. - (From Hodgkin, Italy and Her Invaders, V, 154, note 4.) 
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son, Adaloald, was born in 602, after eleven years of waiting. 
Such is the homage paid in all times and by all races to the 
male child, that history gives us all the dates belonging to 
Adaloald and none with regard to the little daughter Gundi- 
perga, who grew up to have such a difficult and dramatic 
life of kidnapping and siege, marital jealousy and imprison- 
ment, romance and trial by battle. In April of the year 603, 
a great ceremony took place in the church of St. John the 
Baptist at Monza (Modicia). The little son Adaloald was 
baptized with full Catholic ceremony.” As one stands today 
in the Cathedral of Monza, it is possible, with half-shut eyes, 
to erase the ornamental accretions of the centuries and to 
visualize that royal ceremony, as it took place in the shadowy 
old church, with its single nave and great, old octagonal 
columns with the grotesque, beast-covered Lombard capitals. 
The altar was magnificent with gold and silver altar-service 
and inlay of gems, for Theodolinda had endowed it sumptu- 
ously. Tapers glimmered on reflecting marble and metal. 
The marble font—perhaps, as in so many cases, a re-con- 
verted Roman basin—stood not far from the entrance of the 
church. The procession of Bishop and acolytes must have 
looked precisely as such a procession looks today, mitre, 
crosier, broidered vestments, swinging censers, for the Church 
retains its customs with a beautiful continuity. Clouds of in- 
cense and clouds of beautiful song filled the aisles. The king, 
carrying on the Roman tradition, wore a red robe and the 
queen a long white robe stitched with gold and many-colored 
embroidery. In the coils of her golden hair she carried a 
golden diadem and wore the very comb which we see 
reminiscently reposing in the sacristy today. The ladies-in- 
waiting were all broidered and be-gemmed for the occasion 


21W. D. Foulke: “This baptism was a triumph for the Catholic faith over Arian- 
ism. Agilulf’s predecessor, Authari, had forbidden the Langobard nobles to have 
their children baptized by Catholics.” (Hodgkin, V, 430.) 
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and Agilulfo’s escort was brilliant with metal and rams’ horns. 
When the Bishop finally took the child and wove with water 
the Sign of the Cross over the tiny white forehead and breast, 
pronouncing the eloquent Latin baptismal words, golden 
visions of the future, when this little child should lead the 
Lombards as their king, stirred in the heart of Theodolinda. 
Little could she dream that he would become a brainless, in- 
effectual boy and that he would die under mysterious circum- 
stances twenty-three years later. Shortly after this significant 
event, Pope Gregory sent gifts to little Adaloald and Gundi- 
perga and a charming letter to Theodolinda. It is one of the 
last letters ever written by St. Gregory: 

We send our most excellent son, Adaloald the king, certain charms, namely, 
a cross with the wood of our Lord’s cross, and a manuscript of the Holy 
Gospel enclosed in an embroidered case. To his sister, my daughter, I send 
three rings, two with jacinths and one with an onyx, and I pray you to hand 
these presents to your children, that so your Excellency may foster their 
love towards us. Saluting you with fatherly love, we pray you to give 
thanks to our most excellent son the king your consort, for the peace which 
has been made. As your manner has ever been, incline his heart by all 
means to peace in the future. 


With profound sorrow, Queen Theodolinda received a mes- 
senger at the palace of Monza a few weeks later, bearing 
the announcement that the sainted Pope was dead. For four- 
teen years his influence upon her life had been a constant 
benediction, and together they had controlled the destiny 
of the Lombard kingdom and of the Empire itself through 
that force which is greater than the bladed force of destruc- 
tion. Under the benign influence of the Popes and the Lom- 
bard Queen, the twilight of the gods was slowly transmuted 
into the dawn of the saints. Quiet years followed, in which 
Adaloald grew into a fair-haired boy and Gundiperga, the 
daughter, was married to Arioald. In the year 612 there 
arrived at the palace of Milan another great saint, St. Colum- 
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ban of Ireland. He had come on a long and varied journey, 
starting from a monastery at Bangor, then preaching in 
Britain and in Gaul, where he had lodged at the court of the 
infamous Brunhilde until he could bear her society no longer, 
then taking refuge with Theudebert on the shores of Lake 
Constance and finally on the death of Theudebert, making 
his way down to the holy and hospitable court of Theodo- 
linda and Agilulfo at Milan. It is easy to conjecture what 
charm and wit and eloquence this Irish saint brought from 
his picturesque far country to the Lombard palace.” It was 
under the patronage of the Lombard king and queen that St. 
Columban founded, in the following year, the famous monas- 
tery at Bobbio, fifty miles south of Milan, a monastery which 
was to be a seat of culture of world-wide renown during the 
Middle Ages, and to possess, for centuries, the greatest col- 
lection of books in the whole of Italy. 

With the visit of St. Columban to her court, the golden 
days of Theodolinda drew to a close. The clouds of trouble 
and the night of sorrow began to descend upon her. Her 
crown did not preserve her from that strange, clustering 
quality peculiar to adversity. Shortly after St. Columban de- 
parted for Bobbio, Theodolinda’s beloved young brother with 
whom she had come down into Italy as a bride, Gundoald, 
died in his dukedom of Asti. Then, in the year 615, the com- 
panion of her throne, with whom she had ruled gloriously for 
twenty-four years, died. And in the same year, after found- 
ing the monastery of Bobbio, died St. Columban. 

Now the little thirteen-year old boy, Adaloald, under the 


*2Hodgkin quotes a refreshing letter of St. Columban to Pope Boniface IV, re- 
flecting his delightful Celtic personality; whose preamble is as follows: “To the 
most beautiful Head of all the Churches of Europe, to the sweetest Pope, to the 
lofty Chief, to the Shepherd of Shepherds, to the most reverend Sentinel, the humblest 
to the highest, the least to the greatest, the rustic to the citizen, the mean speaker 
to the very eloquent, the last to the first, the foreigner to the native, the beggar 
to the very powerful: Oh, the new and strange marvel, a rare bird, even a Dove, 
dares to write to his father Bonifacius.” 
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regency of his mother, undertook the guidance of the Lom- 
bard kingdom. But Theodolinda entered ever-deepening 
shadows. Her daughter, Gundiperga, was imprisoned in 
some forlorn castle by a jealous husband.” And, in about the 
year 622 or 623, Adaloald began to show marked signs of in- 
sanity.” This insanity seems to have taken the form of 
ferocity, for Adaloald put to death, with scant reason, a great 
many of the chief Lombard nobles. The horizon was now 
dark with thunder. A strong Arian reaction was setting in 
against the fervent Catholicism of the rulers, and the surviv- 
ing nobles were gathering to avenge the deaths of their com- 
rades, swords in hand. Meanwhile, Arioald, the husband of 
Gundiperga, was watching, under narrowed eyelids. At last 
the storm broke, and Adaloald was forced to fly for safety 
to Isaac, the exarch of Ravenna. Doubtless, although his- 
tory does not relate, Theodolinda went with him, sheltering 
him under the mantle of her maternity. There, they were un- 
doubtedly lodged in the great palace (still to be seen at 
Ravenna) that had been Theodoric’s a hundred years before, 
and now belonged to the exarchs. It was very probably here 
that the ultimate tragedy took place. History relates, with 
unsatisfying brevity, only that Adaloald died of poison in 
Ravenna. Books can tell us nothing of the grief of the good 
queen. It was a poignant grief, for, with Adaloald’s death, 
the gateway of the future shut with a clang. Motherhood was 
ended—for the son was dead and the daughter was wife of 
the usurper. Queenhood was over. There was nothing left 
but darkness and tears. The beautiful palaces of Pavia and 
Milan and Monza were now in the hands of Arioald. Now 
Theodolinda bethought herself of the castle of Varenna where 
she had spent such radiant days as the bride of Agilulfo, on 


23See W. D. Foulke, note 2, p. 191. 

2’See Paul the Deacon, Hodgkin and Fredegarius who relate the quaint legend 
that Eusebius, the ambassador from Constantinople, anointed Adaloald in the bath 
with a magic ointment which made him thereafter perform all the behests of Eusebius. 
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the lake which she had beautified with churches, castles and 
roadways and where, among the almost supernatural loveli- 
ness of mountain, lake and sky, it might be very easy to die, 
now that life had nothing more to offer. 

We do not know precisely how old Theodolinda was in 
these last days of her grief, but since she had become the 
bride of Authari thirty-seven years before, and was doubtless 
somewhere between the ages of fifteen and twenty at the time, 
it is probable that she was now about fify-five years old. 

Hereafter at the windows of the Castle of Varenna, in the 
cushioned stone-recesses, sat Theodolinda, too listless even to 
embroider. Paneled in every window of the castle was some 
celestial vista of the lake. But the pageant of memories 
passed often and often, during those last two years, between 
the lake and Theodolinda’s eyes, blurring the vision of the 
outer loveliness.—Visions of the tall, beautiful, fair-haired 
Authari, the lover of her youth, the husband of a year, visions 
of Agilulfo in his fierce young strength sweeping the faithless 
dukes before him, attacking Rome itself, matching his lesser 
power against the sainted Pope, visions of the great Pope, and 
of charming St. Columban, visions of the building of the 
happy palace at Monza, of the birth of Gundiperga and 
Adaloald, of the joyous days when the walls echoed to chil- 
dren’s voices, of the baptism of Adaloald in the splendid new 
church at Monza, of his crowning, of his ruling—and then, 
and then, the coming of the shadow, and the night. Surely 
the old walls of the castle of Varenna heard, thirteen hun- 
dred years ago, the choked sobs of the unhappy queen. Some- 
where there her sorrow lingers.—Yet, there is lurking peace 
there too and the remembered beauty of her faith. A spirit so 
fine as hers could not have been utterly overthrown at the end. 
When death claimed her, on the twenty-second day of Feb- 
ruary in the year 623, in the castle of Varenna, we may be 
sure that peace and beauty lay upon Theodolinda’s face. 





How Religious Liberty Was Won 


FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 


HILE the religious issue was wrongfully raised 
in the political fight for the Presidency of the 


United States, it must have been the source of a 
great deal of satisfaction for every right-thinking American 
to be able to note that both the Democratic and Republican 
candidates plainly stated that they desired no votes tainted 
with un-American religious prejudice and bigotry. For under 
the Federal Constitution, neither Governor Smith nor Mr. 
Hoover could afford to win the coveted election on religious 
grounds. 

In his Oklahoma speech, Governor Smith vigorously de- 
nounced a whispering campaign against himself on the 
grounds that he is a Catholic, and yet he took occasion em- 
phatically to declare: 

I do not wish any member of my Faith in any part of the United States 
to vote for me on any religious grounds. I want them to vote for me only 


when in their hearts and consciences they have become convinced that my 
election will promote the best interests of our country. 


A few days later, when Mrs. Willie W. Caldwell, Repub- 
lican National Committee woman of Virginia, published a 
circular upon stationery with the letter-head of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, urging women to “save the United 
States from being Romanized and rum-ridden,” Mr. Hoover 
declared in his turn: 


I cannot fully express my indignation at such circulars. Nor can I reiterate 
too strongly that religious questions have no part in this campaign. I have 
stated repeatedly that neither I nor the Republican party wants support 
on that basis. There are important and vital reasons for the return of the 
Republican administration, but this is not one of them. 


Mr. Hoover probably remembered how fatal was the mis- 
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take of another Presidential Republican candidate, Mr. 
Blaine, whose mother was a Catholic while he himself be- 
longed to the Presbyterian Church. A minister of that de- 
nomination, the Reverend Dr. Burchard, a few days before 
the election, at a Republican “ministers’ meeting” in New 
York City, denounced the Democrats as the party of “Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion” in the presence of Blaine, who 
failed to repudiate the words on the spot. They cost him the 
election to the Presidency, which was given to Grover Cleve- 
land when men changed party in their votes in sufficient num- 
bers to rebuke an unwarranted attack upon the Catholic 
Church in a political campaign. 

Such offensive tactics ought to recoil upon those who launch 
them or who connive at them. In the campaign, unfortunately, 
they came not only from individuals, but also, at least in one 
instance, if not more, from an organized group. I refer to 
the National Lutheran Editors Association who, in view of 
the recent political campaign, released to the press, Septem- 
ber 6, a vicious attack upon the Catholic Church from Col- 
umbus, Ohio. They attributed to the Catholic Church 
“claims, teachings, and principles . . . antagonistic to 
and irreconcilable with the fundamental principles set forth 
in the Constitution of our country concerning the separation 
of Church and State.” 

The trouble with these men is that they do not understand 
what the Catholic Church really is, nor do they seem to know 
the history of constitutional development in the United States 
and in the individual States. For their sake and for the sake 
of many others like them, let us therefore first look into the 
making of the guarantees for religious liberty in the Consti- 
tution of the United States as revealed in the records pub- 
lished in three quarto volumes by the State Department in 
Washington quite some years ago. 
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I 


According to these, Charles Pinckney of South Carolina 
took a leading part in framing this Constitution to promote 
the civil and religious liberty of the United States when the 
Declaration of Independence became an achieved fact by the 
victorious conclusion of the Revolutionary War, which was 
mainly won through the help of Catholic France. 

Mr. Pinckney proposed several drafts of the Constitution 
that were “all substantially the same, differing only in words 
and arrangement of Articles.”* Amongst these he had put 
a declaration that “the Legislature of the United States shall 
pass no Law on the subject of Religion.’ 

Here we have a clearcut American principle that the 
United States has no business to legislate on religion; in other 
words, that religion is the business of the individual man 
himself and of his Church in this country of ours. Never- 
theless, the text of the Constitution, finally submitted for ac- 
tion to the Constitutional Convention, passed over the vital 
question of religion entirely. This did not satisfy Mr. 
Pinckney. 

Amongst other propositions, he therefore submitted to the 
House, August 20, 1787, to be referred to the Committee of 
Detail, that “no religious test or qualification shall ever be 
annexed to any oath of office under the authority of the United 
States.”* This proposition seems to have ‘been buried in 
committee, where so many things die, but Charles Pinckney 
was not the man to allow himself to be sidetracked that way. 
Ten days later he was given an opportunity when the Con- 
vention took up the consideration of that part of the Consti- 
tution, according to which “the members of the Legislatures 


1Doc. Hist. of the Constitution of the U. S. A., Vol. I, p. 310 sq. 
*Ibid., p. 317. 
SOp. cit., Vol. III, p. 566; ef. Vol. I, p. 133, 135. 
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and the executive and judicial officers of the United States 
shall be bound by oath to support this Constitution.” 

Now, to relieve the conscientious scruples of the Quakers 
against taking an oath, the words “or affirmation” were 
added after oath so that the Quaker, and others like him 
in this regard, could simply affirm without being forced to 
swear. However, this did not free the consciences of others 
from the danger of a tyrannical religious test in the future 
such as had been imposed in the past during colonial times. 
Mr. Pinckney, therefore, moved to add here what he had 
already suggested elsewhere; “But no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the authority of the United States.” 

Mr. Sherman of Connecticut thought it unnecessary ; he was 
under the impression that “the prevailing liberty” was “a 
sufficient security against such tests.”* How mistaken he was, 
is proved by the petition which was sent shortly after this, 
September 7, 1787, by Jonas Phillips, a Jew in Philadelphia, 
to the Constitutional Convention in session there at the time 
under the presidency of George Washington. He asked for 
relief from the oath of office exacted in Pennsylvania which 
demanded not only a profession of faith “in one God, the 
Creator and Governor of the Universe, the Rewarder of the 
good and the Punisher of the wicked,” but also an acknowl- 
edgement of “the Divine inspiration of the Old and New 
Testaments.” 

Mr. Phillips protested that no Jew believed in the Divine 
inspiration of the New Testament, that it was therefore 
“against his conscience to take any such oath,” that conse- 
quently “by the above law a Jew is deprived of holding any 
public office or place of government.” He then proved that 
this was contradictory to the Pennsylvania Bill of Rights by 


ee 


‘Ibid., p. 652 sq.; cf. Vol. I, p. 170; also p. 360. 
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citing its second section which declared, amongst other things, 
that no man, “who acknowledged the being of a God,” can 
“be justly deprived or abridged of any civil right as a Citizen 
on account of his religious sentiments.” 

Mr. Phillips wanted justice to be done to the Jews in the 
United States inasmuch as, he says, “they have been true and 
faithful Whigs, and during the late contest with England 
they have been foremost in aiding and assisting the States with 
their lives and fortunes, they have supported the cause, have 
bravely fought and bled for the liberty which they cannot 
enjoy.” He, therefore, looked to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion to alter the Pennsylvania oath and leave out the words, 
inacceptable to the Jew, declaring that “then the Israelites 
will think themselves happy to live under a Government 
where all Religious Societies are on an equal footing.’”” 

Mr. Phillips saw how illogical the State of Pennsylvania 
really was, but he evidently was not aware that the United 
States Constitutional Convention did not have power to inter- 
fere in the individual States even in such things. However, 
for the United States themselves, the matter had already been 
settled, August 30, 1787, when Mr. Charles Pinckney’s addi- 
tion, excluding religious tests for all offices and public trusts 
under the authority of the Federal Government, had been 
approved by Mr. Gouverneur Morris of Pennsylvania and 
General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, also of South Caro- 
lina, and then had been unanimously passed by the Constitu- 
tional Convention to be ratified subsequently by all the States.° 

When they did this in State Conventions, some of them 
recommended to Congress a number of Amendments or 
Declarations for adoption. Most of these were concerned 
with civil matters, but some dealt with religion. 

Thus, New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, asked for an amend- 


5Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 281-283. 
Op. cit., Vol. III, p. 652 sq.; cf. Vol. I, p. 170. 
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ment that “Congress shall make no Laws touching Religion 
or to infringe the rights of conscience.’” 

Virginia, June 26, 1788, declared that “amongst other essen- 
tial rights the liberty of Conscience and of the Press cannot 
be cancelled, abridged, restrained or moditied by any authority 
of the United States.’ 

New York also took this opportunity to declare, July 26, 
1788, “that the people have an equal, natural, and unalienable 
right freely and peaceably to exercise their religion accord- 
ing to the Dictates of Conscience, and that [italics ours] no 
Religious Sect or Society ought to be favored or established 
by law in preference to others.’” 

North Carolina, November 21, 1789, and Rhode Island 
eight days later, in their respective Declarations of rights, on 
this occasion both maintained, in identical terms but in re- 
verse order :”° 


That any Person religiously scrupulous of bearing arms ought to be ex- 
empted upon payment of an equivalent to employ another to bear arms in 
his stead. 

That religion, or the duty which we owe to the Creator, and the manner 
of discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by 
force or violence, and therefore all men have an equal, natural and unalien- 
able right to the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of con- 
science, and that no particular religious sect or society ought to be favored 
or established by law in preference to others. 


Even before this action of North Carolina and Rhode 
Island, Congress had made a digest of declarations and 
amendments already received, which it proposed, March 4, 
1789, for ratification by the individual States. Amongst these 
amendments, there was a comprehensive one, also touching 
religion, which declared in part that “Congress shall make 


7Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 143. 
8Ibid., p. 145. 

*Ibid., p. 191. 

10Ibid., pp. 269-270; 311, 314. 
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no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.”” This, together with other 
amendments, was formally ratified by eleven States in the 
course of the next three years (1789-1791), giving more than 
the three-fourths necessary to make it “valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution of the United States of 
America.” 

These two provisions of the Federal Constitution, the first 
prohibiting all religious tests for office or any public trust 
under the authority of the United States, the second denying 
Congress any right to establish religion or prohibit the free 
exercise thereof, are the greatest safeguards of religious 
liberty in a country like ours where we have such a diversity 
of religious denominations, 

Furthermore, these two provisions of the United States 
Constitution provide a separation of Church and State so 
comprehensive, (1) that no Church people of any denomina- 
tion whatsoever, Jewish, Catholic, or Protestant, can demand 
or exclude any candidate for office under the authority of the 
United States on religious grounds without violating the letter 
and spirit of the Federal Constitution; (2) that the United 
States themselves can neither dictate nor forbid any form 
of religious profession and worship whatsoever, Jewish, 
Catholic, or Protestant, and so the Government of the United 
States constitutionally can be neither Jewish nor Catholic nor 
Protestant. 

In this way, the Fathers of our great Republic, who put 
together its Constitution, amongst whom were also leading 
Catholics of that day, such as Thomas FitzSimons of Pennsyl- 
vania and Daniel Carroll of Maryland, provided for a separa- 
tion of Church and State that constitutionally excluded the 
United States from even being tempted to usurp what belongs 
to God, the besetting sin of civil states in the past from the 


0p. cit., Vol. II, p. 321 eqq. 
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early days of the Christian Roman Empire under Constan- . 
tine the Great down through the ages, but especially in the 
Reformation period and in the Colonial times of our own 
country. Catholics as well as others, to whom full civil liberty 
had been denied before on religious grounds, had then and 
have now every reason to rejoice in this separation of Church 
and State in the United States of America. 


II 


Although religious as well as civil liberty was firmly 
established throughout the United States by the Federal Con- 
stitution as far as Federal office and Congressional legisla- 
tion were concerned, the same cannot be said in regard to the 
public offices and the legislation of all the individual States 
either during or immediately after the Revolutionary War. 

We have already seen how Jonas Phillips expressed the 


grievance of the Jews against the Pennsylvania religious test 
oath that disqualified them for public office in that State. 
Catholics had similar grievances in other States which they 
were careful to indicate in their letter of congratulation to 
George Washington on the occasion of his unanimous elec- 
tion to the Presidency of the country. They wrote him these 
memorable words: 


Whilst our country preserves her freedom and independence, we shall have 
a well founded title to claim from her justice, the equal rights of citizen- 
ship, as the price of our blood, spilt under your eyes, and of our common 
exertions for her defense under your auspicious conduct—rights rendered more 
dear to us by the remembrance of former hardships. . . . We pray for the 
preservation of them, where they have been granted—and expect the full 
extension of them from the justice of those States, which still restrict them.” 


This Address was signed by John Carroll who had already 
been appointed the first Bishop of the Catholic Church in 


12Guilday, Life and Times of John Carroll, p. 365. 
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the United States, the country which he had served to the 
best of his ability in the diplomatic mission to Canada in 
which he had been associated with Benjamin Franklin and 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton by Continental Congress.” It 
was signed by Charles Carroll himself, then the richest man 
in America, whose wealth was estimated at $2,000,000, 
which, together with his life, he pledged to the great cause 
of his country by signing the Declaration of Independence. 
It was signed by Daniel Carroll of Maryland and Thomas 
FitzSimons of Philadelphia, both of whom were members 
of the United States Constitutional Convention where the 
first constitutional guarantee of religious and civil liberty for 
the country at large were framed. Finally, it was signed by 
Dominick Lynch, the leading Catholic of New York City in 
his day. George Washington, the Father of our country, knew 
the record of these men, whom he assured in reply to their 
Address :* 


Your fellow-citizens will not forget the patriotic part, which you took in 
the accomplishment of their Revolution, and the establishment of their Gov- 
ernment—or the important assistance, which they received from a Nation, 
in which the Roman Catholic Faith is professed. 

May the Members of your Society in America, animated alone by the 
pure spirit of Christianity, and still conducting themselves as the faithful 
subjects of our free Government, enjoy every temporal and spiritual felicity. 


All these Catholics, who signed the Address to George 
Washington, had little to complain of on the score of civil 
and religious liberty in the States where they resided ex- 
cept Dominick Lynch. In order to be naturalized in New 
York State, he was required by an Act of its Legislature, 
February 4, 1786, not only to swear allegiance to the State, 
but also to abjure and renounce all foreign allegiance and 


18Diary of Richard Smith, in Am. Cath. Hist. Researches, XV (1898), p. 74. 
M4Guilday, op. cit. p. 366. 
15Laws of the State of New York, 9th Session (1786), Chap. 6. 
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subjection in all matters ecclesiastical as well as civil. This 
last thing was also made to enter into an oath, February 8, 
1788, required of all persons holding offices or places under 
the government of New York State.” 

Here then we have a religious test exacted in New York 
State both for citizenship and for public office in violation of 
the American principle that finds its best expression in those 
provisions of the United States Constitution we have already 
studied in the making. Let us see how New York State was 
thus misled and how these defects were subsequently 
remedied. 

The facts of the case are largely furnished by the State 
Legislature itself. By its order, Thurlow Weed, printer to 
the State, printed at Albany, in 1842, the Journals of the Pro- 
vincial Congress, Provincial Convention, the Committee of 
Safety, and Council of Safety of the State of New York. 

At the time that the thirteen American Colonies declared 
their independence from Great Britain, a delicate situation 
arose in the relations of Church and State wherever the 
Church of England as by law established was the Colonial 
State Church from the beginning or had later been intro- 
duced as such or simply as one of the Protestant Churches 
legally recognized and supported by the State. This last, in 
fact, gives the exact position of the Church of England in 
New York which had been New Netherland until the English 
conquest. For the articles of capitulation guaranteed the 
Dutch the free exercise of Dutch Reformed worship,” which 
had been the State Religion of the Colony under Dutch rule, 
to the exclusion of every other form of worship as far as pos- 
sible. ‘Under the circumstances, the Church of England be- 
came but one of the Protestant Churches legally recognized 


16Tbid., 11th Session (1788), Chap. 28. 
17Eccl. Recs. of the State of New York, Vol. I, p. 558. 
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and supported, although also unduly favored, by the State 
in the colony of New York.” 

Now as the Pope had refused Henry VIII, the King of 
England, the divorce he sought from his wife, Catherine of 
Aragon, in order to marry Anne Boleyn, with whom he had 
already sinned, this monstrous King had Parliament pass an 
Act which made himself and his successors the head of the 
Church of England under God in place of the Pope, Christ’s 
Vicar on earth, so as to exclude Papal Supremacy by Royal 
Supremacy in the Church of England as by law established. 
Consequently, George III was honored and prayed for as its 
head in the liturgy of the Church of England in the Colony 
of New York. Yet he was the King whose “repeated injuries 
and usurpations to establish an absolute tyranny over these 
States” forced them to declare their independence and fight 
for it when there was no other means of redress.” These 
circumstances moved the Representatives of the State of New 
York in Convention at White Plains, Westchester Co., to 
write John Hancock, the President of Continental Congress, 
July 11, 1776, as follows :” 


We take the liberty of suggesting to your consideration also the pro- 
priety of taking some measures for expunging, from the Book of Common 
Prayer, such parts, and discontinuing, in the congregations of all other de- 
nominations, all such prayers as interfere with the interest of the American 
cause, 

It is a subject we are afraid to meddle with, the enemies of America hav- 
ing taken great pains to insinuate into the minds of the Episcopalians that 
the Church was in danger. We would wish that Congress would pass 
some resolve to quiet their fears, and we are confident it would do essential 
service to the cause of Americans, at least in this State. 


In all this the State Representatives had no thought of the 

18Cf, Ministry Act, 1693, ibid., Vol. II, p. 1076 sqq. also Laws of the State of 
New York, 7th Session (1784), Chap. 33, 38. 

19Cf. Declaration of Independence. 

*Journals of the Provincial Congress, Provincial Convention, etc. Vol. I, p. $21. 
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Catholic Church for a very simple reason. Although there 
were then individual Catholics settled in New York State, 
there was no Catholic Congregation, not even in New York 
City. A Colonial Law passed August 9, 1700, was responsi- 
ble for this, as it enacted :* 


That all and every Jesuit, Seminary Priest, Missionary, or other Spir- 
ituall or Ecclesiasticall person, made or Ordained by any Authority, power, 
or jurisdiction, derived Challenged, or p’tended from the Pope or See of 
Rome, or that shall profess himself or otherwise appear to be Such by preach- 
ing and teaching of others to Say any popish prayers, by Celebrating masses, 
granting of absolutions, or using any other of the Rhomish Ceremonies and 
Rites of worship, by what name, title, or degree So ever such a person shall 
be called, or known, who shall Continue, abide, remain, or come into this 
province, or any part thereof, after ye first of November aforesaid, shall be 
deemed and Accounted an incendiary and disturber of the publick peace and 
Safety, and an Enemy to the true Christian Religion, and shall be adjudged 
to Suffer perpetuall Imprisonm’t, and if any person, being So Sentenced 
and actually imprisoned, shall break prison and make his Escape and be 
afterwards retaken, he shall Suffer such paines of Death penalties and for- 
feitures as in Cases of ffelony. 

And it is further enacted . . . . that every person, that shall wittingly 
and willingly receive, harbour, Conceale, aid, Succour, and relieve any Jesuit 
priest, missionary, or other Ecclesiastical person of the Rhomish Clergy, 
knowing him to be Such, and be thereof lawfully Convicted before any of 
his ma’tys Courts of Records within this Province, . . . he shall forfeit 
the Sum of two hundred pounds Currant mony of this Province, one half to 
his Maty for and towards the Support of the Governm’t and the other half 
to the Informer . . . , and Such person shall be further punished by 
being Set in ye pillory on three Severall dayes and also be bound to the 
good behaviour at the discretion of the Court. 


Under such a law, Catholics had no chance to organize a 
Catholic congregation. No doubt, they looked for relief 
from the tyranny of this oppressive penal Colonial law when 
the government of New York came to be reorganized inde- 
pendently of Great Britain. For this purpose, the Provincial 


“Eccl. Recs. of the State of New York, Vol. II, pp. 1368-1370. 
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Congress, August 1, 1776, appointed a Committee to frame 
a form of government and prepare a bill of rights, “ascertain- 
ing and declaring the essential rights and privileges for the 
good people of this State as the foundation of such form of 
government.”™ The next day the Provincial Congress unani- 
mously resolved :* 


That the twenty-seventh of August instant be kept, throughout this State, 
as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer to Almighty God, for the im- 
ploring of his divine assistance in the organization and establishment of a 
form of government for the security and perpetuation of the civil and re- 
ligious rights and liberties of mankind, and so to supplicate His farther 
protection in the war which now rages throughout America. 


The civil and religious rights and liberties of mankind were 
fairly well taken care of in the draft of the Constitution for 
the State of New York that was, finally, reported by the Com- 
mittee, March 12, 1777, to the Provincial Convention, which 
was then sitting in Kingston, N. Y. It abrogated and re- 
jected “ | 


all parts of the common law of England, of the statute law of England and 
Great Britain, and the acts of the Legislature of the Colony of New York 
or parts thereof, as may be construed to establish or maintain any particular 
denomination of Christians or their ministers, or concern the allegiance here- 
tofore yielded to, and the supremacy, sovereignty, government, or prerogatives, 
claimed or exercised by the King of Great Britain and his predecessors over 
the colony of New York and its inhabitants, or are repugnant to this Con- 
stitution [italics ours]. 


This not only abolished the place of the King of England 
in New York State, but also the claim of the Episcopalian 
Church or that of any other Christian Church to be estab- 
lished and maintained there by law. Here we have also as a 
result, separation of Church and State. 





22Journals of the Provincial Congress, Provincial Convention, etc. Vol. 1, p. 552. 
23Ibid., p. 554. 
24Thorpe, Am. Charters, Constitutions, and Organie Laws, Vol. V, p. 2635 sq. 
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Furthermore, the draft of the Constitution declared abso- 
lutely “that the free exercise and enjoyment of religious pro- 
fession and worship, without discrimination or preference, 
shall forever hereafter be allowed to all mankind.” Now, 
as the penal law against Jesuits and Popish Priests was in- 
compatible with this provision of the newly proposed Consti- 
tution, it was automatically abrogated and rejected by it ac- 
cording to the terms of the article just cited. This did not 
please John Jay, even though he was on the committee that 
drafted the Constitution, and so, March 20, 1777, he pro- 
posed an addition to the guarantee of religious liberty to all 
mankind in the following words :” 

Provided, nevertheless, that nothing in this clause contained shall be con- 
strued to extend the toleration of any sect or denomination of Christians, or 
others by whatever name distinguished, who inculcate and hold for true 


doctrines, principles inconsistent with the safety of civil society, of and con- 
cerning which the Legislature of this State shall, from time to time, judge 


and determine. 


These words did not disclose openly what John Jay really 
wanted. They occasioned many debates that took much time 
that day. Finally, Mr. Jay asked leave to withdraw his 
amendment, to which he substituted another. Now he let 
the cat out of the bag. He wanted freedom of religion for 
all mankind,” 


except the professors of the religion of the Church of Rome, who ought not 
to hold lands in, or be admitted to participation of the civil rights, enjoyed 
by members of this State, until such time as the said professors shall appear 
in the Supreme Court of this State and there most solemnly swear, that they 
verily believe in their consciences that no Pope, priest, or foreign authority 
on earth, hath power to absolve the subjects of this State from their allegiance 
to the same. And further, that they renounce and believe to be false and 
wicked the dangerous and damnable doctrine, that the Pope, or any earthly 
authority, hath power to absolve men from their sins, described in and pro- 


25Journal of Provincial Congress, Provincial Convention, etc, Vol. I, p. 844. 
Ibid. 
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hibited by the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and particularly that no Pope, priest, 
or foreign authority on earth hath power to absolve them from the obliga- 


tion of this oath. 


There were too many men of good common sense in the 
Convention to stomach this nonsense of John Jay, and so his 
proposed amendment was defeated by a vote of nineteen 
against ten.” He thus failed in this act of hateful hostility 
against Catholics, in which he mixed temporal and spiritual 
issues that wiser men learned to keep separate. American 
Catholics knew that no Pope, priest, or foreign authority on 
earth had power to absolve them from their civil allegiance 
to the State, but they also knew from the very Gospel of 
Jesus Christ that He had given to men, whom He had com- 
missioned to carry on His work in His Church to the con- 
summation of the world, the power to forgive sins. With 
all his fine work in behalf of the American Revolution, John 
Jay had failed to break here with the tyrannical tactics of 
England’s civil oath which was intended to bolster up not 
only the civil authority of the English King, but also his 
Royal Supremacy over the Church of England that Henry 
VIII and all his successors had usurped from the Vicar of 
Christ upon earth. This was done in a most odious, incrimin- 
ating way, as this test oath had people swear in New York, 
even on the very eve of the American Revolution, not only to 
“be faithful and bear true allegiance to his Majesty King 
George the Third,” but also that” 


I do from my heart abhor, detest, and abjure, as impious and heretical, that 
damnable doctrine and position, that princes excommunicated or deprived by 
the Pope, or any other authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed or 
murdered by their subjects, or any other whatsoever; and I do declare that 
no foreign prince, person, prelate, State, or potentate, hath, or ought to have, 
any jurisdiction, power, superiority, dominion, or authority, ecclesiastical 
or spiritual, within this realm. 





"Eccl. Recs. of New York State, Vol. VI, p. $946. 
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The King had been repudiated with all his pomps and 
works, and so John Jay had been forced to find another basis 
of attack against Catholics besides that of royal supremacy 
in Church as well as State. He did not drop the old tactics 
of hateful incrimination, which, however, failed to be effect- 
tive in his first attempt. The next day, March 21, 1777, he 
moved for another amendment so as to grant religious liberty 
“provided that the liberty of conscience, hereby granted, shall 
not be construed to encourage licentiousness, or be used in 
such manner as to disturb or endanger the safety of the State.” 
Mr. Morris, who was afraid that this was substantially the 
same as the amendment Mr. Jay had withdrawn the previous 
day, finally succeeded in postponing the vote upon it. This 
took place April 1, 1777, when it was voted unanimously after 
having been slightly changed on the motion of Mr. Morris, 
so as to read:” “Provided, that the liberty of conscience, 
hereby granted, shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of 
licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace 
or safety of this State.” 

If there was any sinister design back of these amended 
words of John Jay, they never worked any hardship for the 
Catholic Church in the State of New York for the simple 
reason that.the Catholic Church does not stand for any acts of 
licentiousness or for any practices inconsistent with the peace 
or safety of any State that minds its own business and does 
not seek to take the things that belong to God. 

John Jay found another loophole of attack in the article 
which is the very last of the new Constitution, which gave the 
Legislature the power to naturalize persons settling in the 
State, provided that they “shall take an oath of allegiance to 
this State.” Inspired again by the hateful English religious 
test oath, Mr. Jay moved March 21, 1777, that the follow- 


%8Journals of the Provincial Congress, Provincial Convention, etc., Vol. I, p. 845 
sq., 851, 860. 
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ing words be added :* “and abjure and renounce all allegiance 
and subjection to all and every foreign king, prince, potentate, 
and State, in all matters, ecclesiastical as well as civil.” 

Here is the tainted source of the religious test for natural- 
ization in the new State of New York. Mr. Jay soon feared 
that he had overshot the mark and that others besides Catho- 
lics might be thus disqualified for citizenship. He, there- 
fore, moved, March 26, 1777, and was seconded by Colonel 
De Witt, to have words added to save a Protestant denomina- 
tion from the harmful effects of his own amendment, namely :” 
“provided that nothing herein shall be construed to interfere 
with the connection heretofore subsisting between the Dutch 
congregations in this State and the classes and synods in Hol- 
land.” 

Even after the English conquest of New Netherland, the 
Dutch Reformed churches of New York remained subordin- 
ate to the Classis of Amsterdam under the Synod of North 
Holland. In order to maintain that subordination, these 
Colonial Dutch churches were, therefore, persistently re- 
fused permission by the foreign Mother Church to organize 
a Classis or synod of their own and also the right to examine 
candidates for the licentiate or ministry. However, in the 
General Convention of Reformed Dutch Churches in New 
York City, October 15-18, 1771, they were allowed to organize 
themselves into particular assemblies and a General Assem- 
bly. For this last they assumed the right of examining candi- 
dates for the licentiate and ministry. Nevertheless, the bond 
of union with the Mother Church, the Classis of Amsterdam 
under the Synod of North Holland, was to be preserved (1) 
by sending it the minutes of the General Assembly, (2) by 
submitting to it or to that Synod, for definitive decision, 
“differences on important doctrines among brethren, whether 


2bid., p. $51. 
Ibid. p. $52. 
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ministers or communicants, on which a decision might be a 
matter of grievance to some,” and (3) by allowing any min- 
ister, who felt aggrieved at his own deposition on account of 
doctrine or life, to appeal for definitive judgment to the 
Classis of Amsterdam or through it to the Synod of North 
Holland.” Thus the alleged close union of the Dutch Re- 
formed churches in New York entailed subjection to de- 
cisions of the foreign Mother Church in matters ecclesiasti- 
cal, both doctrinal and disciplinary. 

Mr. Jay’s exception in their favor, when there was question 
of the naturalization oath, was not broad enough for the 
friends of other Protestant denominations in the Convention. 
To gain their support, he changed his amendment also to 
protect them so that nothing in that religious test for natural- 
ization “shall be construed to discontinue the innocent connec- 
tion which non-episcopalian congregations in this State have 
heretofore maintained with their respective mother churches 
in Europe, or to interfere in any of the rights of the episco- 
palian churches now in this State except such as involve a 
foreign subjection.”” John Jay evidently thought that he 
had thus saved every Protestant Church involved from the 
harmful effects of his religious test for naturalization which 
was, therefore, solely directed against Catholics, who were 
subject in New York State, as elsewhere in the world outside 
of the Papal States, not to the temporal, but to the spiritual 
jurisdiction of Christ’s Vicar upon earth, the successor of St. 
Peter, the Pope at Rome. 

Mr. Jay’s exceptions in favor of non-episcopalian and 
episcopalian churches were rejected by a vote of twenty-nine 
against six. This was followed by a great deal of seesawing 
on Jay’s original amendment to the naturalization oath, 
March 26, 1777, which was resumed April 1 until it passed 


3lEccl. Recs. of the State of New York, Vol. VI, p. 4214 sq. 
$3Journal of the Provincial Council, etc., Vol. I, p. 852. 
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that day, somewhat changed from its original, by a vote of 
twenty to fifteen.” This naturalization oath did not bother 
either the Dutch Reformed or the Episcopalians, but it did 
shut out Catholics from naturalization in New York State, at 
least those of them “born in parts beyond sea and out of the 
United States,” until the Federal Constitution gave Congress 
the power to adopt uniform rules for naturalization through- 
out the United States. This was finally done, and so this last 
paragraph of the State Constitution, disqualifying these 
Catholics for naturalization by a religious test, was rendered 
inoperative.” 

Before this could be done, the State Legislature, which, in 
the beginning and repeatedly afterwards, had only prescribed 
an oath of allegiance and of faithful discharge of duty to 
office-holders in the State, added to its oath of office, February 
8, 1788, the religious test of the naturalization oath.” By 
this simple expedient Catholics were shut out of office in New 
York State, even though they were naturalized as citizens by 
the United States. While this law was re-enacted as late as 
April 2, 1801, it worked no hardship to Catholics until 1806, 
when it stood in the way of Francis Cooper who, therefore, 
could not take his seat in the Legislature to which he had been 
elected in New York City as assemblyman. 

Francis Cooper was a native of Pennsylvania who settled 
in New York City after the Revolutionary War. Here he 
lived with the great Catholic philanthropist, Cornelius 
Heeney, and John George Gottsberger in Bachelors’ Hall 
over Heeney’s fur and pelt store, 82 Water Street, until his 
marriage with Anna Paul in 1792. Engaged in business as a 
coppersmith, he was then a member of the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, and so, in the course of time, 


—_— 





33Ibid., p. 852 sq.; 860 sq. 
“Last act of New York State Legislature to naturalize persons therein named 
(12th Session, Chap. 42), dated Feb. 28, 1789. 
Laws of the State of New York, 11th Session (1788), Chap. 28. 
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became an organizer and director of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York.” At the time of his 
election as Assemblyman, he was also a trustee of St. Peter’s 
Church on Barclay Street, the only Catholic church in New 
York City at the time, which was organized the year follow- 
ing an act of the New York Legislature, passed April 6, 1784, 
“to enable all the religious denominations in this State to ap- 
point Trustees, who shall be a body corporate, for the pur- 
pose of taking care of the temporalities of their respective 
congregations and for other purposes therein mentioned.” 
Thus Francis Cooper, who had won a position of trust with 
his fellow-mechanics and tradesmen as well as with his re- 
ligious associates, who had been elected by fellow-citizens to 
represent them as Assemblyman in the Legislature of the 
State of New York, was, nevertheless, debarred from taking 
his seat by an odious religious test, a survival of colonial anti- 
Catholic legislation, fostered by English Reformation 
tyranny, from which the record of such men as Francis 
Cooper’s father should have freed every State in the Union. 
Frantz Kuper, who settled in Northampton, now Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, had been a volunteer in the Company 
mustered by Captain George Wolf to defend the settlement 
when Indians killed some whites, October 10, 1763, about six 
miles from the town; and after the outbreak of the American 
Revolution, the Muster Roll, as early as June 18, 1777, lists 
Frantz Kuper as a private of the sixth Class in Captain Graff's 
Company of the First Battalion, Northampton County 
Militia, with Colonial George Hubner commanding.* ‘The 
denial of a seat in a State Legislature because of a religious 
test oath to a Son of the American Revolution was a disgrace 
and “certain citizens, resident in the City of New York, pro- 


3%. S. Cath. Hist. Soc. Recs. and Studies, Vol. XII (1918), pp. 29-38. 
8TEccl. Recs. of the State of New York, Vol. VI, p. 4316. 
38, S. Cath. Hist. Soc. Recs. and Studies, 1.c. 
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fessing the Roman Catholic Religion,” felt that the time had 
come to remove it. A General Meeting of Catholics was 
convened January 6, 1806, which petitioned the Legislature 
for the recognition of the rights of Catholics as citizens to 


office without “an invidious barrier, surmountable only by 
21989 


perjury or apostasy: 

Though yielding to none of their fellow citizens in attachment to the 
prosperity and independence of the State, your memorialists can not per- 
suade themselves that the framers of the Constitution in 1777, or the re- 
visers of the laws in 1801, intended that the form of oath, above referred to, 
should leave them and their descendants no alternative between a total ex- 
clusion from every office of honor, profit or trust in the State, and a virtual 
abjuration of the religious principles of their forefathers and themselves. 

They are willing, (consistently with these principles), solemnly, and with- 
out equivocation or mental reservation, to swear that they renounce and 
abjure all allegiance and subjection to every foreign power, however titled, 
in all matters, not only civil, but also ecclesiastical as far as they may inter- 
fere with, or in the smallest degree affect, the freedom, independence, or 
safety of the state. 

But, as the Bishop of Rome is the acknowledged Supreme Head of the 
Profession, of which they are members, they cannot renounce and abjure all 
subjection to the decrees of the Roman Catholic Church as promulgated by 
him in matters, purely and solely spiritual, and which cannot interfere with 
the civil or religious rights of their brethren of other denominations, with- 
out a total dereliction of the religious principles they profess, which inculcate 
an abhorrence of perjury and other crimes and vices that can injure or dis- 
turb society. 

None of those States, which adopt the liberal and just principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, can exhibit an instance of any danger or 
inconvenience having resulted from the non-existence of the religious test. 


Some Catholics looked for a decision on the legality or 
illegality of the oath from Bishop Carroll before signing this 
petition, which, however, was signed at once by more than 
two hundred persons. The Trustees of St. Peter’s Church, 
therefore, asked Father Michael Hurley, O.S.A., to write 


Archbishop Farley, Hist. of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, p. 37 sq. 
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‘Bishop Carroll, upon whom he urged the need of action, 
as the objectionable word, ecclesiastic, “is indefinitely used and 
consequently embraces as much as the most prolix and sangu- 
ine oath ever exacted from Catholics elsewhere . . . , so that, 
unless our brethren in this State make their conscience sub- 
servient to their ambition and desires of honours, they must 
ever remain excluded from office, a grievance which we 
should not bend to if it can be removed.” Now Father Hur- 
ley was convinced that it should be removed, as he wrote 
Bishop Carroll : 


A more propitious time we could not have than the present. At variance 
with one another, and bent upon determined and open opposition, our Dem- 
ocrats will be the more likely to attend to our petition and grant us the 
relief we sue for, to ensure to themselves the interest of the Catholic body 
at the ensuing election. 

Whether the rejection even of our address to the Legislature would change 
the political sentiments of a single individual among us, it were hard to say. 
I do not think it would; however, it is well for our purpose that the present 
ruling party entertains the apprehension; all that we have to do is to avail 
ourselves of their fears. 


The Records show that the “petition had nearly one thou- 
sand three hundred subscribers in a few days.” It was pre- 
sented to the Senate, January 30, 1806, by the Mayor of New 
York, Mr. De Witt Clinton, and was referred to a committee 
of which he was the chairman.” Two days later, February 
1, 1806, the Senate passed an Act to amend the objectionable 
oath of office so as to make it read: 


I do solemnly, without any mental reservation or equivocation, swear and 
declare (or affirm as the case may require) that I renounce and abjure all 
allegiance and fidelity to every foreign prince, potentate, state, or sover- 
eignty whatsoever, and that I will bear faith and true allegiance to the State 
of New York as a free and independent State. 


49Am Cath. Hist. Soc. Recs. (Philadelphia), Vol. XX (1909), p. 278 sq. 


41Archbishop Farley, op. cit., p. 39. 
42The Am. Citizen, Feb. 4, 1806, cited U. S. Cath. Hist. Soc. Recs. and Studies, |. c 
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Thus the clause, “in all matters ecclesiastical as well as 
civil,” was eliminated according to the desire of the Catholic 
petitioners. The revised oath passed in the Assembly, 
February 4, 1806, and the next day was approved by the 
Council of Revision, headed by the Governor, Morgan Lewis, 
as required by the Constitution of 1777, so as to become a law 
of the State.“ Father Hurley hastened to inform Bishop 
Carroll of the final success of the Catholic Memorial :“ 


It passed the lower house on the 4th inst.; sixty-three members rising 
in favour of it and only twenty-six against it. 

I am sorry to say it met with the most decided opposition from the Fed- 
eral Party, and that some of them indulged their liberality so far as to cast 
upon us all the filthy dregs . . . of prejudice and animosity. 

Van Ness and Van Vechten were the two champions that entered the 
lists of intolerance. ‘The first I presume you have heard of before. His 
scurrility was of the lowest, his invective the most bitter. But all to no pur- 
pose, the bill passed and gave Mr. Cooper his seat on the seventh. 

From this we may date the epoch of Catholic respectability in the State, 
and it only remains for us to deprecate most earnestly whatever might tend 
to retard its progress. . . . The prospects before us are bright and, unless 
darkened by ourselves, promise to be more so. 


Thus Catholics, with the help of a good Protestant majority 
in the Legislature of New York State, finally succeeded in re- 
moving the last vestige of anti-Catholic penal legislation that 
was left in the State under the Revolutionary Constitution of 
1777, into which John Jay had injected his poison of anti- 
Catholic bigotry, which, therefore, fell short of that separa- 
tion of Church and State provided by the Constitution of 
the United States, whereby all mankind, without discrimin- 
ation or preference, is enabled to “render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” 


43Laws of New York, 29th Sess. Chap. III; Thorpe, Am. Charters, Constitutions 


and Organic Laws, Vol. V, p. 2628 sq. 
“Am. Cath. Hist. Soc. Recs. (Philadelphia), Vol. XX (1909), p. 275 sq. 








Louis Mercier 
SISTER M. JEROME, O.S.B. 
I N his introductory study to “Religious Poems of Richard 





Crashaw,” R. A. Shepherd states that “there exists a 

class of persons whose minds are preyed upon night and 
day by the suspicion that it is easier for Catholics to write 
poetry than for other people.” Now, after all, is not that 
class of persons to a great extent right? Given the natural 
genius, a Catholic poet will come by noble inspiration and 
high argument far more easily than one who is not a Catholic. 
Both will write good poetry, but the Catholic poet has a larger 
opportunity for writing great poetry. 

Mr. Shepherd also says that in his opinion a convert’s 
poetry is more ecstatic than that of a born Catholic, owing 
to the fact that the former is so wholly taken up with the 
glory and magnitude of his discovery. The beauty and 
grandeur of Catholic truths strike the convert in his maturity 
for the first time, and he gives vent to a burst of admiration 
that we rarely hear from one brought up in the Catholic 
Church. Many of our Catholic poets have been converts, 
among others Crashaw, Dryden, Faber, Newman, Tabb, 
Joyce Kilmer, Péguy, Coppée, and Claudel. Mr. Shepherd’s 
view is shared widely: and there is undoubtedly some truth 
init. But habit does not always destroy the faculty of wonder 
in the born Catholic as may be proved by illustrious in- 
stances. And surely the born Catholic must have resources of 
poetic material denied to the convert. We cite in evidence 
the works of the French poet, Louis Mercier. 

True, not many of Mercier’s poems are ecstatic songs of 
praise though he has written a few rare gems of this type. 
(Le Cantique d’action de graces, Dic nobis Maria, A celles 
qui brilent), but all through his poems runs a stream of faith 
and gratitude and trustful love, which the reader recognizes 
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immediately, not as a sudden torrent just let loose, but as an 
ever-abiding undercurrent in the mind and heart of the 
author. Often by a mere hint or suggestion he arouses emo- 
tions too deep for words. Take for example, this verse from 
Coelestis Urbs Jerusalem: 

Nous savons qu’un rayon échappé de ta face 


Briserait le miroir fragile des nos yeux 
Créés pour réfléchir le seul monde qui passe. 


These few expressive words contain the whole truth of the 
awful beauty of the Creator. 

Almost everything that Mercier wrote can be called re- 
ligious in the broad sense of the term, for he sees all God’s 
creatures as the work of the Creator, and their beauty and 
perfection as a reflection of the eternal beauty. Many of his 
poems are distinctly religious, for in them a direct allusion 
is made to the supernatural. The early life and training of 
Louis Mercier are in a measure responsible for the subject 
as well as for the spirit of many of his poems. 


I 


He was born on April 6, 1870, at Coutouvre not far from 
the Roanne in the department of the Loire. Here in the 
shadow of the Monts de la Madeleine he grew up under the 
care of parents deeply religious, but whose piety, especially 
that of the father, smacked somewhat of Jansenistic rigor. 
In Héléne Sorbiers, a novel of which he himself writes, sans 
étre une autobiographie, est composé avec des souvenirs d’en- 
fance arrangés et dramatisés, he gives us a vivid picture of 
le pére sévere et grave... qut, le soir, fatsait le signe de la 
croix pour commencer la priére,; and of la mére, patiente et 
douce, mais souvent affligée de migraines, of whom he adds 
in another place, i/ ne la voyait pas, il la sentait. If the little 
Jean Sorbiers is himself, he was un enfant solitaire, un petit 
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despote, of a very sensitive nature and extremely observant. 
These early years spent on the lonely farm in Forez proved a 
valuable asset to him later on, for they instilled into him an 
intimate knowledge and intense love of nature. 

The oldest son remained on the home farm, and his sister, 
(perhaps the sweet Héléne Sorbiers) died shortly after enter- 
:.g the Sisters of Charity. Louis commenced his studies with 
the vicar of Coutouvre, and continued them at the seminary 
of St.-Jodard, and afterwards he followed the courses of la 
Faculté Catholique de Lyon. He passed three years in Tunis 
in military service, where he learned to know the sea—the sea 
of which he wrote in Notre-Dame-des-Flots: 


La grande mer mugit au bas du promontoire, 
Et, toujours affamés sous les falaises noires, 
Ses monstrueux troupeaux font claquer leurs machoires. 


At the return of the regiment in 1897, he settled at Roanne, 
and remained there until the outbreak of the World War, 
during which he gave his services to the defense of his coun- 
try. At present he edits a local paper at Roanne, and his life 
is divided between this work and study. He loves his petite 
ville, and cares not at all for the great Paris, in which he has 
never spent a whole week at one time. As Ferdinand Gohin 
says of him: 

Il semble indifférent au succes, et il semble dédaigner la gloire . . . ce 
poet est un sage. Il continue a écrire de beaux poémes, et sa carriere lit- 


téraire se développe ainsi d’une maniére simple et harmonieuse; sans indus- 
trialisme littéraire, il s'est fait une belle réputation et s’en montre digne. 


Mercier’s published works in prose comprise four volumes: 
Heéléne Sorbiers, the novel mentioned above; Petites Géorgi- 
ques, quaint but genuine pictures of the country life of the 
local peasants; Les Demoiselles Valéry, a pathetic story of 
innocent lives blighted by the malignant persecution of others, 
followed by sketches similar to those in Petites Géorgiques; 
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and Contes de Jean-Pierre, humorous stories in patots roan- 
naise. But Mercier is preeminently a poet. Even in his 
prose works, very often we can say that all that is lacking to 
make a paragraph a poem more exquisite than many an 
anthology can boast of, is the prescribed cadence. For in- 
stance, in Sur la Naissance des feuilles, in the volume Petites 
Géorgiques, we read: 

Si les feuilles sont des cordes sous l’archet des vents, elles deviennent, sous 
les doigts de la pluie, autant de petits tambourins qui vibrant, résonnent et 


emplissent tout le pays d’une musique fraiche et reposante. II n’est rien de 
plus delicieux qu’une averse d’été qui court sur les bois. 


L. Theolier exclaimed after reading Petites Géorgiques: 
Admirable matiére a mettre en vers latins . . . ou frangats! 
He calls the collection, courtes méditations poétiques en prose. 

Six volumes of poems have appeared, L’Enchantée, Voix 
de la terre et du temps, Le Poéme de la maison, Lazare le 


Ressuscité, Les Pierres Sacrées suivis des Poémes de la Tran- 
chée, and Les Cing Mystéres joyeux. Of these, the last three 
contain the most decidedly religious poems, although the 
spirit of God and of Heaven is evident in almost every verse 
that Mercier has written. 

René Lalou, in his Histoire de la littérature frangaise con- 
temporaine, Classes our poet with the traditionalists, those 
who returned to the traditional forms after the enthusiasm for 
the romanticists and symbolists had died out. He commends 
in particular the two nobles poémes Lazare le Ressuscité and 
Pilate, on account of their evangelical simplicity. This sim- 
plicity is one of Mercier’s striking characteristics, both from 
the standpoint of subject matter and from that of style. 
Tennyson once said, “Water is the element I love best of the 
four.” If it had been Mercier speaking, he would surely have 
handed the loving-cup to earth. Whatever belongs to it, 
comes from it, is near to it, the grass, flowers, trees, stones, 
birds, animals, the peasant folk—these humble, simple creat- 
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ures are what he loves to write about, and he sees them through 
the eye of God. In Pour mon Eglise natale, he himself gives 
us his creed: 

Eglise, je voudrais te ressembler un peu; 

Je voudrais qu’en restant voisine de la terre 

Et fraternelle avec les choses dont sémeut 

Le village ou s’épand ton ombre salutaire, 

Mon oeuvre, a son sommet, se rapprochat de Dieu. 


If he writes of churches, it is L’Eglise des Blés, L’Eglise 
des Bois, L’Eglise des Vignes; if he composes prayers, it is 
Priére pour les Soldats Paysans, Pour les Cuistots, Pour la 
Cagna. Occasionally he leaves these topics to sing of loftier 
themes, as for instance, in Lazare le Ressuscité and Pilate, 
but by far the greater part of his poems has been written 
about the lowly things of earth. 










II 


Nature is for Mercier a vast mirror, in which he beholds 
reflected, dimly but truly, the myriad tints of the transcendent 
beauty of God. The sight of a snowflake, of a grapevine, of 
ugly flowers even (he has a poem entitled Les Fleurs laides) 
raises his mind to a higher sphere, to Heaven itself. The 
great South American painter, Subercaseaux, has in his pic- 
ture life of St. Francis of Assisi, a striking scene entitled, 
“Nature disappoints her lover.” Francis, having drunk in all 
the delights of Nature turned away dissatisfied. Another 
Francis expresses much the same experience in the “Hound of 
Heaven”: 




















Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake my drouth; 
Let her, if she would owe me, 

Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, and show me 
The breasts o° her tenderness. 










Mercier is certainly one of Nature’s fondest lovers. Will 
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she disappoint him also? Hardly, we think, for, to keep 
Thompson’s figure, he has ever regarded her as but the lovely 
handmaid of God. 

In his treatment of Nature he is absolutely correct. He notes 
each little detail, a rien, as a Frenchman would say, yet a 
rien that is so characteristic, so necessary, when one notices it. 
He did not acquire the knowledge of flowers from books. As 
a child he heard Nature’s story from her own lips, and he 
learned his lesson well. His Laus Herbarum was one of the 
very first of his poems to receive public approbation. André 
Theurier, in the Journal of January 12, 1898, wrote of it: 
J’en ai gouté le sentiment, le naturel, la facture trés artiste, et 
jai été ravi comme un botaniste qui rencontre au fond des 
bois une fleur sauvage d’une espéce rare ... J’affirme que 
Vauteur de “Laus Herbarum” est un vrai poéte. 

He combines simplicity with a rare earnestness. There is 
no straining after effect; he says what he has to say and we 
feel sure that he has described no place that he has not seen, 
and expressed no emotion that he has not felt. Of the church 
steeples, so numerous in his native Forez, he writes: 


O clochers paysans, humbles clochers perdus 
Dans les pays sans gloire et les bourgs inconnus; 
Clochers bleus dont l’ardoise entre les arbres brille, 
Et qui cousez le ciel de votre fine aiguille. 


Au secret des vallons ou, parmi les feuillages, 
Comme des nids humains reposent les villages. 


Such verses prove that Mercier is a painter and a musician 
as well as a poet. There is a symmetry, grace, and smooth- 
ness about them, combined with a rare lightness of touch and 
pleasing melody. Yet he paints and sings for his idea, not 
color for color, sound for sound, art for art; not primarily to 
give us a picture of a tone, but to express his thought. Thus 
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the last verse about the clochers gives us their principal 
beauty: 

—" vous ne cessez de parler de Dieu. 

Winchester, in his “Literary Criticism,” says that “to buy 

illustrated editions of poetry is stupidity,” and he goes on to 
explain that the poem itself should be a picture, a picture 
representing not so much what the poet sees as what he feels. 
The truth of these observations is attested by the poems of 
Mercier. L’Ombre Eternelle is a striking scene, all black 
with splashes of gold for the stars, /ointaines Danaides, striv- 
ing to vanquish the darkness, but in vain. 

L’Ombre, patiente en son éternité, 

Attend Vheure fatale ou, dans la nuit profonde 


Les étoiles ayant épuisé leur clarté, 
L’Ombre victorieuse engloutira le monde. 


La Nuit Révélatrice is painted in the same colors, but the 
central figure is the Earth beholding the wonders of the firma- 
ment, of which she would never have dreamed if Night had 
not revealed them to her. A Ja Neige contrasts with these, 
and is all white, with the dazzling purity of the Immaculate 
Virgin shedding rays of light over it. Poéme du Vente is a 
magnificent picture, all motion, restless, ceaseless motion. The 
Wind, cet éternal vagabond de la vie, rushes over the earth, 
never tranquil, ever moving, and the poet strives to guess the 
riddle of its incurable envie: 

Peut-étre que le Vent est frere de la Mort! 
Des confins de Vespace et du plus loin des ages, 
Unis tous deux dans un indissoluble accord, 
Le Vent avec la Mort font le méme voyage. 


Many a secret this traveler could tell us if he would speak. 
Long before man trod the earth, he was here: 


Le jour n’était pas né: pour les pleurs et la joie 
Les faibles yeux humains ne s étaient pas ouverts, 
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Que, pareil au limier en quéte d'une proie, 
Le Vent avait déja flairé tout l’univers. 


Image vraiment immense, exclaims M. Louis Aguettant, 
par sa simplicité hardie, et dont les plus grands se feratent 
honneur! To illustrate such a poem would be to attempt to 
add something to what is already complete, it would spoil it: 
like the poor artist of whom Rodin says, “intending to improve 
upon nature, he adds green to the springtime, rose to the sun- 
rise, Carmine to young lips.” 


II 


Another noticeable characteristic of Mercier’s style is its 
freshness and originality. Alfred de Musset thinks that a 


man must be very ignorant 


Pour se flatter de dire une seule parole 
Que personne ici-bas n’ait pu dire avant vous. 


But certainly there are many lines in Mercier that only a 
genius could have uttered before him. His poems are rich in 
new connotations, in metaphors and similes drawn from na- 
ture, and these figures are marked not only by fidelity to fact 
and charm of phrase, but also by a subtle harmony between 
the figure and the human mood or experience to be illustrated. 
He sees through the imagination in broad bright glimpses, 
and his descriptions are brief and vivid. The new church is 


Comme une rose rouge aux pétales de tuiles. 


The oven, in Poéme de la Maison 


a lair d’un coucher de soleil; 
Et, dans les braises qui s’accumulent, 
On voit s‘ouvrir de grands jardins 
Oa des bichers de roses brulent; 
Ou bien, quelque tison s’écroulant soudain, 
Voici senvoler, innombrables et belles, 
Des étincelles. 
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Mercier has two long poems, Lazare le Ressuscité and 
Ponce Pilate, published together in one volume, which de- 
serve special mention. G. K. Chesterton says that usually a 
particular piece remains in our minds in connection with an 
author, not always as the crown of his work, but as the key; 
thus he thinks of Maynard as a poet of color, although he 
likes other of his poems just as well as “A Song of Colors.” 
This expresses the attitude of many readers toward Lazare. 
It shows us Mercier primarily as a religious poet, but traces 
of the author of Poéme de la Maison and Voix de la Terre 
are very evident. The critics are particularly generous in 
their tribute to Lazare. Gohin says that it shows avec quelle 
stireté et quel art Louis Mercier sait traiter un suject aussi 
grandiose. Jean Tenant asks permission to place it at the 
top of the list of Mercier’s works. Henri Bremond tells us 
that our English Browning recoiled before this subject, as one 
to which it was impossible to do justice, but he commends 
Mercier’s treatment of it in the words Nul, par exemple, 
depuis l’auteur du “Songe de Gérontius” n’ a traduit de fagon 
plus humaine et plus poignante les émotions d’un coeur qui 
va cesser de battre. Henry Bordeaux, a member of the 
French Academy, considers it a poéme étrange, émouvant, 
digne d’étre classique. The only objection to the poem worthy 
of note is that it introduces the Person of Christ, and puts 
into His mouth words that are not sanctioned by the gospels. 
Still as the Documentation Catholique suggests, if we do not 
forbid our painters and our sculptors to represent Christ ac- 
cording to their own interpretation, why should we deny the 
same privilege to our poets? 

Lazare is a poetic commentary on the gospel narrative of 
the resurrection of Lazarus from the dead. This man was per- 
mitted a glimpse beyond the veil, down the arches of the 
eternal years, into the hidden mysteries of the future life. 
Back to earth, he burns to tell his secret. But when he opens 
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his lips to speak, his mind is a blank. To the eager questions 
of his loving sisters, he can only reply: 


Je ne me souviens pas! Je ne me souviens pas! 


When the people crowd around him, and beg him to tell 
them the wonders he has experienced, it is the same. A 
mother hastens up to him to ask news of her darling child, 
taken from her by cruel death: 


eo dis-moi, 
Ce que font les enfants que l’on a mis en terre! 
Ou vont-ils? Ont-ils faim? Ont-ils peur? Ont-ils froid? 
Et que deviennent-ils sans leur mére dans l’ombre? 
Le mien était si fréle! Il pleurait pour un rien, 

Il avait peur, le soir, quand la chambre était sombre, 
Alors, je réchauffais ses doigts entre les miens! 
Oh! lorsqu’il vit la mort s'approcher pour le prendre 
Comme il serrait mon cou avec ses petits bras, 
Blottissant contre moi son corps farouche et tendre! 
Il ne supportait pas qu’aucune main le touche, 
Hors la mienne. Il m’aimait comme un lis le soleil 
O Lazare, pitié! Dis-moi ce qu’il faut croire... 
Les enfants qu’on nous prend nous seront-ils rendus? 
Comment les retrouver en cette foule noire 
Ou, parmi tant de morts, ils errent confondus? 


There is a terrible silence, then Lazarus tries in vain to 
answer her. He moves his lips, but utters no sound, and the 
secret of the grave remains unbroken. 

In this description, Mercier shows himself a master of 
pathos. He does not jar upon the feelings, but with a few 
touching and powerful expressions he arouses in the reader 
intense emotions. The grief-stricken mother and the helpless 
babe look out from the page, and demand our pity and sym- 
pathy. Not even by André Chenier, in his famous ode, La 
Jeune Captive, is the pathos of early death more fittingly 
treated. 
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There are many other passages in the poem which deserve 
special attention—the picturesque and life-like scene of the 
feast at the house of Caiphas; the temptation of Lazarus, 
which comes to him in a terrible dream, a vision dantesque, as 
Gohin calls it; the fury of the crowd ready to stone this faux 
ressuscité but abashed by the presence of Christ. All attest the 
richness of imagination, and the force of expression which the 
writer possesses in an extraordinary degree. 

Lazare proves that Mercier’s genius is suited to long compo- 
sitions, as well as to “short swallow-flights of song,” and Ponce 
Pilate which follows, is an evidence of the same thing. This 
graceful poem is a far-off twentieth-century echo of the mys- 
tery plays of the fifteenth. It is a little religious drama, writ- 
ten to be read rather than acted. There are striking scenes, in- 
teresting dialogues, and well-drawn characters. The courage- 
ous faith of the Christian Procula stands in bold relief to the 
pitiful cowardice of her pagan husband. In the last scene, 
when the disreputable Barabbas and his wretched com- 
panions asked to speak to Pilate, Procula entreats him not to 
admit the robber. She declares that to receive this man will 
dishonor the Roman name, his Roman toga, and most of all, 
himself. But he, although convinced that she is right, is too 
weak to abide by his convictions, and as he goes out to meet 
Barabbas, she cannot refrain from whispering avec plus de 
pitié encore que de mépris, . . . Lache! 

Mercier writes not only of man here on earth, but his pen 
follows the soul beyond the grave. We have seen that he 
presents Lazarus to us with his lips sealed, but in other poems 
he tells us the secrets of the future life, as his own imagina- 
tion guided by faith has revealed them to him. P. de Tonque- 
dec says, Je trouve... 4a la fin des “Pierres Sacrées,” un 
Purgatoire, et un Paradis, ot l’on entend l’echo de Dante, et 
ou l’auteur se place dans la societé du mystique Louis Le Car- 
donnel. This Purgatoire that he refers to is, indeed, a piece 
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of stupendous beauty, alive with religious feeling. The un- 
real becomes so real, that we find ourselves ready to converse 
with those souls which the poet sees in his dream: 

J’ai fait un songe un soir de la Toussaint. J'ai vu 


’abime ou les Souffrants épurent. leur vertu 
Avant de resplendir dans la maison du Pére. 


On Toussaint, the very eve of the day when the Church 
offers all her prayers for these poor souls, he dreams of them. 
The poet found his way down a stairs of which no man could 
count the steps, and then behold the picture that he sees. It 
is beyond description, and yet how well described by Mercier! 
Souls bent under their heavy burden of sorrow, with no body 
but a “pale clarté” resembling the figure they had while on 
earth, mounting towards the haute blancheur far off, but 
ever visible. And oh! the joy of knowing with certainty that 
the goal will be attained, no matter when, a joy utterly inex- 
pressible, but again, how well expressed by Mercier! 


Une aube qui promet un immense soleil, 

Un avant-gout de paix} de joie et d’harmonie, 
Quelque chose de saint, d’heureux et de vermeil, 
Pressenti, par dela quelque attente infinie. 

Et surtout je ne sais quel indicible amour! 

Oui, tout étre touché par cette lueur pure 

D’un désir torturant est blessé pour toujours, 

Et ne peut apaiser la divine brilure 

Qu’en plongeant son amour dans l’éternel amour! 


He speaks to one of the souls, and it answers him, and in 
the short dialogue the whole doctrine of purgatory is ex- 
plained. Then with a touch of tenderness, the poet recog- 
nizes his mother, but she commands: 


Silence! ce secrete regarde l’Eternel! 
Méme en songe, un vivant ne doit pas le connaitre. 


In verse in which there is not the slightest deviation from 
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the Church’s teaching about purgatory, she tells him not to 
weep, but to pray, for that is what will profit her. 

Purgatoire is one of the masterpieces of Mercier, and if he 
had written nothing else, it would be sufficient to entitle him 
to an undisputed place among the poets. It is the only one 
of his poems, the whole of which is about Purgatory, but in 
several others, he has references to this land of mourning. 
Part of the congregation assisting at La Premiére Messe are 
those qui ne laissent pas une ombre derriére eux. In Priére 
devant les Tombes des NéGtres, he speaks of and to the dead. 
His Ex Votos are short and simple, but full of meaning. 
They not only exhibit poetic thought but deep religious faith. 
In the first of these, 4 la Mémoire d’ Arsene Vermenouze, he 
takes up a line that his friend himself had written, and applies 
it to him, now silent forever. 


"ame mystérieuse et flotttante des pres. 
Quand tu rhythmas ce large vers, 6 Vermenouze, 
La mort avait déja mis son ombre jalouse 
Sur les derniers des jours qui t’ étaient mesures. 


This calls to the minds of us Americans, Father Tabb’s 
lines written at the grave of Keats, which he begins by a quo- 
tation from the dead poet: 


I feel the flowers growing over me. 
Prophetic thought! Behold no cypress gloom 
Portrays in dim memorial the doom 
That quenched the ray of starlike destiny! 


From Purgatory we look up to Paradise, which Mercier, 


with his usual simplicity and vividness, presents to us in a 
single verse, 


Et dans le paradis il est toujours dimanche. 
Most of his poems relating to Heaven are prayers to God 


or to the saints, filled with touching humility and pathos, and 
shooting out more than one “spark o’ Nature’s fire” for the 
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human beings struggling here below. Le Cantique d’action 
de graces (mentioned before) is a notable exception. It is a 
rapturous burst of praise in honor of the Blessed Trinity, 
which the Church sings after its consecration. So, also, in the 
Procession des Jours which follows it, each day sings the 
praise of some saint; but this poem is not altogether heavenly, 
for the procession wends not through the star-paved streets of 
the celestial Jerusalem, but 

A travers les moissons, les vignes, les pacages, 

Portant des fruits, des fleurs, des épis, des feuillages, 

Tantot vétus de brume et tantot de soleil, 

Aux fastes de l’église accordant leur cantique, 

Ils ne succéderont harmonieux, pareils 

Aux anges musiciens des horloges antiques. 


Among the saints, his favorite—or at least the most favored 
—is St. Jeanne d’Arc. ‘Five poems comprising Vitraux pour 
Sainte Jeanne d’Arc portray her life, and twelve others are 
contained in Litanies de Sainte Jeanne d’Arc, which Giraud 
calls Jes plus poétiques litanies qui lui aient encore été versi- 
fiées. Why this preference for the Maid of Orleans? Louis 
Mercier’s three loves are God, France, and country-life, and 
Saint Jeanne d’Arc was a saint of God, a heroine of France, 
and a peasant girl. Giraud gives us another reason why these 
litanies bring to an end the Poémes de la Tranchée written 
of the late World War: C’est que l’auteur a travers l’histotre 
et l’ame de Jeanne, avec infiniment d'art, nous laisse entrevoir 
V’histotre et l’Gme de nos héroiques et modestes soldats. 

Practically all of Mercier’s war poems are prayers. Here 
he differs from other writers, who, from the author of the 
Chanson de Roland down to our own day, have expressed their 
enthusiastic admiration both in prose and in verse for brilli- 
ant deeds, glorious victories, and mighty heroes. We look in 
vain for such sentiments in Mercier. Perhaps he felt them, 
but with his wonted modesty, he writes not at all of the great, 
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but of the humble and unknown. A glance through the titles 
of the volume Poémes de la Tranchée will make this evident: 
Priére pour les Sentinelles, Priere pour ceux qui portent les 
Rondins, Priére pour les Cuistots, Priére pour la Cagna, 
Priére pour les Soldats Paysans, etc. Not a word about the 
battle of the Marne, no mention of Foch! And yet, far from 
being disappointed, we are pleased, and agree with Jean 
Tenant, On se réjouit de le voir par un miracle de mésure et 
de gout, éviter les écuetls dont l’entreprise était semée. In the 
awful crisis, he showed exactly what he was, the Catholic 
soldier-poet of France. We quote from Priére a4 Notre-Dame 
de Prompt-Secours a beautiful and characteristic verse: 


Je pense a vous; ce soir, dans la tranchée, a vous 
Madone aux pieds de qui, tel un beau livre, s’ouvre 
L’horizon d’un pays majestueux et doux. , 
Je pense a vous, ce soir, Madone le Coutouvre. 


The last word we have received from our poet is a tiny 
volume of eight poems, Les Cing Mystéres Joyeux (1924) 
which, as the name hints, is a tribute to Mother Mary. It 
contains brief poetic meditations on the first five mysteries 
of the rosary, reminding the Queen of Angels of her joys 
while here below, and praying her to gather home to Heaven 
in due time all her earthly children. Each poem is based on 
some text of Scripture, La Visitation and Le Recouvrement 
dans le Temple on a verse from the Canticle of Canticles, 
and the others on a verse from the gospel. The deep spiritu- 
ality and fine lyrical qualities of these poems, exemplified in 
the following quotation, prove that years have not diminished 


Mercier’s powers: 


L’ange retient le vent de son vol; il se tait; 

Il admire. Pourtant il vient du ciel; sa place, 
La-haut, est pres du trone ou Dieu flamboie; il est 
L’un des aigles qui voient le soleil face a face. 
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* # *# 


Sans elle les splendeurs de la Sainte Cité 
Paraitront désormais manquer de quelque chose; 
Ses jardins n’auront pas leur pleniére beauté 
Avant que le Seigneur n’y plante cette rose. 


Such then are the religious poems of Louis Mercier. God 
has given him splendid talents, and he in return has traded 
well, and given back a noble offering to the Giver. It is true 
that his life is limited, almost the whole of it having been 
spent at Forez. But, who knows, perhaps the dazzling glare 
of the noonday sun would blind that inward eye that sees so 
keenly in the shadow of retreat. His art is not an end but 
a means. Poetry is for him, not a substitute for religion, but 
an inspiration that makes religion more necessary. There- 
fore, in spite of the variety of subject matter, there is an essen- 
tial unity in his poems, for between the lines of every one of 
them we read his faith. His muse is, indeed, grave and con- 
templative, but if what Jules Bois tells us is true, “Let us say 
without hesitation, that France is a land of faith. We area 
serious people, though on the surface gay and ironic,” then 
France will never tire of such poems as Pierres Sacrées and 
Lazare. The strain of sadness in Mercier’s poetry is doubt- 
less what won for him the appellation L’Alfred de Vigny du 
nouveau siecle. But while de Vigny’s sadness and pessimism 
reveal a bitterness and even a revolt against nature, Mercier’s 
is permeated with Christian hope. Contrast the famous La 
Mort du Loup of the former, with the Cri de la Femme of 
the latter. Both present death in all its bitterness, but while 
de Vigny preaches a pagan stoicism, Mercier would have us 
accept death as the just punishment of original sin. 

Mercier’s religious poems are many, and in this brief sketch 
we have not even touched on some of them. We have simply 
pointed out a few of the most beautiful, which will, we have 
no doubt, tempt the reader on to the rest. M. de Bersacourt 
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wrote in 1912 L’oeuvre de Louis Mercier n’est point achevée, 
et il nous reserve, jen suis bien stir, de belles et nombreuses 
surprises. This prophecy has in a great measure already been 
fulfilled, but still let us hope that Mercier’s strains of melody 
have not ceased, and that his harmonious songs of Heaven and 
earth will continue to attune this discordant world to God. 








Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


POETRY 


JoHN Brown’s Bopy. By Stephen Vincent Benét. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1928. 


TristRAM. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 


A RIME oF THE Roop AND OTHER Poems. By Charles L. O’Donnell, 
C.S.C. New York: Longmans, 1928. 


A world’s breadth of divergencies lies between Mr. Benét, Mr. Rob- 
inson and Father O’Donnell. Their union is grounded merely in some 
imperceptible base which is the starting place of art. Call it inspiration, or 
the push which beauty gives to the stuff of genius by which it involuntarily 
cries out in expression of itself. Thus, beauty struck Benét and found him 
dreaming of his country, of an epic that might vibrate with home and tradi- 
tion. Beauty struck Robinson and found him dreaming of the mystery of 
human love combined with the mystery of the sea. Beauty struck again 
and found one, Charles O’Donnell, wrapped in the seamless garment of 
Divine love and dreaming of a song that might hold earth high and draw 
heaven near. 

Of the first of these dreams came “John Brown’s Body,” a nationalistic 
poem-novel of the Civil War. ‘The poet says in his invocation: 


So from a hundred visions I make one. 


Indeed, he has caught the poetic significance of events in the large and 
has woven numerous characters and moods into one sweeping tide. He has 
struck the balance between sentimentalism and realism and combines uniquely 
a certain modern impressionism with a mid-century sense of romance and 
stateliness. Yet, there are times when unity is broken up by mere flashing 
pageantry, times when his narrative sense seems overborne by his lyrical 
powers. The book has the faults of effulgency, the contours of a Rubens 
painting. One is occasionally offended by the gress exuberance of bodies, 
of uncouth vitality and crude jovialities. It is true that he handles a subject 
which admits of no mincing reticences; but war-themes of the past decade 
and a half have inured us to some necessary stench; and Benét happily makes 
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quick transitions from sordid muddiness into magnificent poetics. Like 
Rubens, too, he knows some deft secret of pigments whereby faces stand 
out with striking relief and individuality against the varied richness of their 
background. He has not that strong economy of characters which gives 
power and concentration to Robinson’s work. The assembly is great. The 
leaders are there: from Lincoln “whose hands were always too big for white 
kid gloves” but whose honesty was “as rare as a man without self-pity, kind- 
ness as large and plain as a prairie wind, and a self-confidence like an iron 
bar,” to Jefferson Davis, the “flower of States rights;” from Grant, who 
“didn’t scare worth a damn,” to Lee who “kept his heart a secret to the 
end.” The subordinates are there: from Jack Diefer; “the barrel-chested 
Pennsylvanian, a roast of a man, all solid meat and good fat” to Luke 
Breckenridge, marching to war with puckered brows, not rightly knowing 
if it were the British against whom he marched—“It’s some trash-lot of 
furriners, that’s shore. They call ’em Yankees near as I kin make it, but 
they ain’t Injuns neither.” The lovers are there: Clay Wingate and Sally 
Dupré, who were to see their “snug safe world crack up like bits of candy ;” 
Jack Ellyat and Melora Vilas, who “ran away from being wise” only to find 
that 


Those who never tire of eating life 
Must immolate themselves against a star. 


The entire march of the conflict is there: from John Brown’s raid to Get- 
tysburg, from that “crack in time itself,” the fall of the Confederacy, when 


The years ride into the night like envoys sent to a cloud, 


to the iron-handed age when “the haircloth lap-robe weeps on a Ford 
radiator.” John Brown “a man of iron tears with a bullet for a heart” had 
made a prayer; it “hardened into a musket ball” and his soul went march- 
ing on! 

It is good history and it is good art; but those who hail it as the Great 
American Epic play with unsure superlatives. There is a bustle, a too 
frequent riot-running of form and color which disturbs the adjustment of 
planes and lines and shakes the balanced pattern of the whole. 

From the second dream “Tristram” was born. Edwin Arlington Robinson 
delved into the Arthurian Legend, defied the traditional handling of Malory, 
Tennyson, and others, and produced a modern version of the most ancient tale 
having romantic love for its central theme. It is modern in the finest sense 
and yet it is timeless, for he has grasped the deep essentials and made them 
freshly and passionately alive. Here there is no playing with forms, no 
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scattered diffusion. It is esthetic energy held under stern control. There 
is something of Ionic in the ornamental simplicity of its structure, some- 
thing reminiscent of a Bernini sculpture in its baroque suggestion and in its 
motion and emotion magnificently compressed. It has what Mr. Santayana 
calls “the sweep of the concise and the depth of the clear.” Yet there is no 
element of hurry or of time; its greatest tension comes with the breathless- 
ness of utter calm. At the climax the dark Isolt, finding the face of death 
not too difficult to know, looks upon the stillness of the sea 
. . It is like something after life 
And it is not like death . . . 


. . . I was asking if the shadows might not, 
If we knew shadows better, be the real ship. 


Again imagination receives its homage: 
Her tears made of her eyes two shining lakes of pain 
With moon-light living in them. 
Certainly there is the “depth of the clear” in the two simple lines which 
express a heart’s fulness of tragedy. 
It was our curse that you were not to see 
Until you saw too late. 
The other Isolt, the fair one of Brittany, plays simply and exquisitely her 
sad part, making even Tristram wonder 
If such a love as hers 
Might not unshared be nearer to God’s need 
In His Endurance of a blinder fate 
Than a love shared asunder, but still shared, 
until at last she gazes across the water to the north, not watching as before 
for Tristram’s ship but seeing only 
White birds everywhere, flying and flying; 
Alone, with her white face and her gray eyes, 
She watched them there till even her thoughts were white. 

What shall one say of the third dream, of the priest who with Aquinas 
and Thérése “saw with their eyes that which eye hath not seen”? He 
would not number himself amongst the “dauntless souls that penetrate,” yet 
he gives glimpses of such penetration in his small volume “Rime of the Rood 


and Other Poems.” 
One is reminded of another artist, one who painted in pure colors on a 


background of gold. One who “by purity of life and elevation of thought 
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was able to express the sacred affection upon the human countenance as no 
one ever did before.”” He makes no attempt to represent anatomy or the sub- 
stance of the body, yet even to our frail senses he has made his angelic figures 
perceptible. What Fra Angelico did with paint and canvas, Father O’Don- 
nell does with words. With exquisite delicacy of gesture he touches spiritual 
love and truth with a sweetness that does not pall. He sings of a God who 
was in love with a cross, who 


In His day that had no dawn 


Visioned a fallen sky, 
Against whose storm-stirred edges 
Himself should hang and die. 


Nor is he afraid to be wistful of earth’s beauty 


I have never been able to school my eyes 
Against young April’s blue surprise. 
The passion of Christ is his main motif, yet the poet, as did the Beloved 
Disciple, finds solace at Our Lady’s side 
O Lady of light and love, beauty and mystery! 


It does not matter at all what else may happen to me. 
I shall win the morning star, though night be ever so long. : 


At another time he contemplates the procession to Calvary; he sees the 
women weep by the road-side and wonders if their tears were not dried 


by eventide, although 


One woman did not weep at all 

Though no one knows what she saw fall, 
Yet in her heart today in heaven 

The swords are seven. 


The poems, for the most part, express various phases of one great mood; 
sometimes delicately brief and exclamatory, as in the quatrains “Joy” and 
“Magdalen;” sometimes modernistically irregular, yet with that fine sense 
of cadence which sometimes redeems free verse from its prevalent cheapness 
and flatness. In the sonnet sequence, ‘““The Presence of God” he shows him- 
self an easy master in a difficult form; while, in such pieces as “Design for a 
House,” he can splendidly employ a more carefree medium. 


In my love I would give you liberty, confining you only in the Infinite, 
I would wall you up in the beauty of God, 
In the reach and range of God. 


This is religious inspiration carried to the realm of high lyrical intense- 
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ness, unpretentious, momentary, yet touched with the refinement and ex- 
altation of true mystic experience. It is a music which supplements and 
gives completeness to the music of Mr. Benét and Mr. Robinson. The 
work of the latter two poets brings home to us the striking fact that long 
poems are coming into fashion after a long period of short lyric flights of 
song. Mr. Masefield has done much if by his example he has encouraged the 
poets to believe that their modern wings are equal to the task of sustained 
flights. 
CATHERINE M. Jones. 


SOCIOLOGY 


ENGLISH, FRENCHMEN, SPANIARDS. An Essay in Comparative Psychology. 
By Salvador de Madariaga. London: Oxford University Press. $3.75. 


This book, one of the Geneva School Series, is the fruit of lectures de- 
livered at the school of International Studies in Geneva, that “sacred town 
on which the new Olympus is rising.” The author, while working as Di- 
rector of the Disarmament Section of the League of Nations, was moved to 
consider that since men, and not things, are the soul of politics, national 
character must be studied if men are actually to move out of labyrinth into 
which a politics of things has led them. For this useful study, the author’s 
equipment would seem to lie along literary lines rather than those of prac- 
tical statesmanship. His tastes incline him to investigate psychologicai 
“realities” as an artist, while his practical sense urges a respect for the 
League of Nations as an agent for possible reform. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that his attitude toward this latter institution may flow from his 
Spanish sense of courtesy towards the nation in whose midst he has spent so 
many years. Whatever the reason, the pursuit of the psychological and the 
encouragement of the practical produces a dilemma, and thus he writes a 
book which is a cross between a jeu d’esprit and a tour de force or a logical 
wonder, to use an expression of his own in reference to the French Consti- 
tution of 1875. 

Sefior de Madariaga starts from the premises that a nation is a “fact of 
psychology,” and that a nation is a character. Hence it should be studied 
and appreciated as such, if cooperation aud mutual trust are to be attained 
among the nations. England, France and Spain are selected for the subjects 
of such a study because Sefior de Madariaga considers them as primary in- 
fluences in moulding the civilizations of the Americas and because he can 
claim more intuitional knowledge of these countries than of any others. For 
the same reason he considers them as they are today and in relatively recent 
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times, thus discarding all investigations into “causes” of national character. 
Anticipating objections to this method, he adds a footnote to the effect that 
so-called causes are more often effects, as for example the Reformation and 
the Roman Catholic Church, which should both be considered ‘‘more reason- 
ably” as effects of national characteristics. In line with this policy of intui- 
tion, these countries are observed in their “instinctive” attitudes towards 
everyday life, so as to deduce from this a “law or hypothesis” to be put at 
the service of those working out a method of international cooperation. 

But to pursue the criticism suggested by these ideas, illustrates the dif- 
ficulty of criticizing the book, since the two points upon which criticism 
would naturally turn are ruled out of court by the author. These are the 
validity of subjective criticism and a discussion of the historical facts which 
have helped to mould the national tradition and to color the national thought 
so as to produce what is familiarly called national character or characteristics. 
The theme of the book is of fascinating interest, the aim judicious, but the 
prevailing subjectivism of the author’s thought debilitates the one and 
vitiates the other. As he admits no possibility of a standard of common 
criteria, it is as each one thinks, and hence if the reader objects to this or 
that in the author’s canvas, he will be found only too ready to admit the 
objection, while waiving its force. 

One suspects this may possibly be due to the exigencies of high-class 
propaganda, for the intelligentsia are notoriously of delicate susceptibilities. 
Nevertheless, and apart from this, the theory of character presented and its 
underlying assumptions are worth noting. 

The author states that the more one observes the differences existing in 
these nations, the more will one penetrate to the similitudes, and from these 
be the better able to deduce the symmetries in which the differences coalesce 
into a kind of harmony where cooperation is possible. As this may not at first 
glance appear comprehensible, the author goes on to expound his theory of 
character. Character is not a combination of qualities and defects, which split- 
ting up of “human ways” savors too much of the old suzerainty which the 
“science of morals exercised over all the science of the spirit.” Human acts 
are the product of the whole man, and the abstract terms representing them, 
such as kindness, fairness, sincerity or hypocrisy, are but names given to the 
“waves of the sea of the spirit.” Since the combination of cause and cir- 
cumstance both external and internal brings forth the act, change these 
and man will change the quality of his acts. Hence we should leave the 
realm of qualities and defects, and consider tendencies only. Character, then, 
in its essence becomes a given set of tendencies whose only business is to 
shoot forth to their limits of possibilities, vitally, not rationally. Character 
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in the individual becomes a resultant of the relative strength and mutual 
interplay of these tendencies, and the differences in the quantity of the par- 
ticular tendencies produces the differences in the quality (author’s italics) 
which one calls character. This “probably” explains the unity of the human 
race and also the “inconsequence” of individual character. To apply this 
to national character is not easy, as inconsequence is raised to the second 
power and the character of the whole nation must be deduced from the 
acts of individuals or groups of individuals. Though the study of history, 
“that record of the facts of the collective being” should be useful here, it 
actually is not so, owing to the impossibility of getting it first hand and ac- 
curate. Hence “divination” is more useful than observation, and “feeling” 
than logic. It is, therefore, quite obvious that first-hand intuitions must be 
the bases of such a study as Sefior de Madariaga attempts. Following these 
up, one may get down to the similitudes in the differences and thus by way 
of the symmetries arrive at a law of cooperation. On this assumption all 
these nations are playing the same melody though in different keys. It would 
seem that the musicians who are working on the new harmonies and still 
newer scales, would be of more service to the statesman than the philosopher ; 
but it is as a philosopher that Sefior de Madariaga wishes to be taken. 

But what is his philosophy? From the above summary, and even more 
from the chapters which apply the theory, it would seem to lie between the 
principles of Stoicism and sentimental utilitarianism. In searching for the 
“keys” of national action Sefior de Madariaga delves into the “subconscious 
underworld of instincts and tendencies” and from thence brings forth the 
terms fair play for the Englishman, le droit for the Frenchman, el honor for 
the Spaniard. Fair play is not, of course, smiling when your one-time colony 
wins the polo cup, or shaking hands with your victorious opponent at 
cricket; it is the adaptation of the player to the game as a whole, it is, in 
short, action, a way of doing things because the doer has that wisdom which 
is defined as an intuitive vision of the whole. Le droit is intellect, which 
draws up a framework of rules within which action is to be confined and 
which also must precede action. El honor “consists in the setting up of a 
subjective law of conduct above all objective laws” and as “an absolute 
emancipation from all social law” can only be justified by fidelity to noble 
ends. From this analysis de Madariaga concludes that action is charac- 
teristic of the Englishman, thought of the Frenchman, and passion (whereby 
he means assimilation of life by our own being) of the Spaniard. The aim 
of the Englishman becomes the group, of the Frenchman ideas, of the Spaniard 
the individual. Ethics dominates the standard of the Englishman, logical 
order that of the Frenchman, and the personal that of the Spaniard. Whence 
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it naturally follows that the Englishman seeks the practical, the Frenchman 

knowledge, and the Spaniard experience, and the first will excel in execu- 
tion, the second in formation, the third in conception. Action turns the 
Englishman to political, social and historical development, thought turns the 
Frenchman to the pursuit of ideas, passion turns the Spaniards to love, re- 
ligion, patriotism. In the second part of the book, the proofs of this descrip- 
tion of the respective national characters are laid down in the discussion of 
the structure of the community, leadership, political structure, historical 
development, language, letters and art. The characteristic of English life 
is then seen as aristocratic-organic, of French life bourgeois-mechanical, of 
Spanish life popular-anarchical (the latter term being defined as a tendency 
to evade and do without collective fetters). The assumptions underlying 
this whole scheme of thought are Stoic in origin and Stoic in application. 
As in ultimate criteria the Stoic could go no further than the “feel,” so in 
application the “feel”? had to have force behind it to be “‘felt.”” The book, 
if it is to have the practical value which the Geneva enthusiast expects, stands 
or falls with this principle of force. 

While it is true that each individual starts out with a set of native tenden- 
cies, character is not produced by a parallelogram of forces however rational- 
ized. ‘These tendencies finally come to rest as a result of a discipline delib- 
erately applied, either in submission to a law of the fitness of things, the 
golden mean of Greek thought, or in obedience to a Higher Being who has 
imprinted His design in the eternal law. Each implies an objective standard 
by which all things must be measured, including character. By failing to see 
this, Sefior de Madariaga can only rely on the force-logic of the Stoic, when 
he is serious, and on sentimentality when he remembers the propaganda aim 
of his book. Hence he does not so much outline for constructive thinking the 
national characters he studies, as describe how each one reacts to the tenets of 
Stoicism. 

This is why the second half of his book, the empirical part as it were, is so 
downright feeble amid so much clever writing and really felicitous bits of 
style. Instead of proving that the English excel in action, he merely shows 
that to avoid the logical conclusions from a theory of force (which are not 
to the liking of the English because they are not to the liking of any human 
being), the English cover their theory with a veneer of what to- 
day we call socialized activities. De Madariaga admits that the British 
Empire, the characteristic achievement of the national character, is a “growth 
impulse,” a ‘force which proceeds forward and knows nothing but other 
forces on its road,” and that it is orientated in economic ambitions. If the 
length of Cleopatra’s nose was a matter of pure destiny for the Roman em- 
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pire, could it be said that the miserliness of Henry VII was the destiny 
behind the slow, steady push of the British empire? Or is there a super- 
destiny in a super-force? If so, how indeed could it be bearable if the British 
did not furnish a palliative? This they have done with what looks suspi- 
ciously like good sound intellect in their talk on fair play, their insistence on 
team work, and their system of vicarious enjoyment on the part of the 
masses of the good things of life. The French follow a similar policy, but 
their reaction to Stoicism lies rather in the intellectual than in the empirical 
order though not without empirical implications. They cover the mechan- 
ization of collective life by a veneer of equality which asserts the equilibrium 
of rights rather than the enjoyment of them, and they take their vicarious 
enjoyment of the theory of a regulatory force in economic security. As long 
as the Government maintains rentes at par, the secular State may flourish. 
When it comes to the Spanish, not nationally as thoroughly Stoicized, if 
one may use such a term, as either the Englishman or the Frenchman, the 
author becomes sentimental rather than interpretative. The social struc- 
ture of Spain is conditioned by the Spanish sense of equality. De Madariaga 
distinguishes between the French and Spanish equality by saying that 
the Spanish have a “sense” of equality and the French have an “idea” of 
it. This conveys nothing save perhaps to the imagination of a Stoic. 
What the author is trying to say, because it is the very life of his 
national tradition and he cannot loose himself from its tentacles, how- 
ever he affects the fashionable philosophy of his generation and training, 
is this. Spanish equality is taken for granted and regulates all re- 
lations in the country because the Spanish tradition is based upon the Catholic 
philosophy which has for one of its main principles that all men are 
equal, because all are created by the one God in His image and likeness and 
destined to the same end, but also to an individual end. Therefore he does 
feel himself a whole man, in the words of de Madariaga and Unamuno, 
but not in their connotation of them. As a whole man, he has a strong sense 
of personal dignity, personal value and personal destiny, and he will not 
easily become a cog in any system of mechanized living, nor will he submit 
others to that fate. This is why he based his system of civilization in the 
New World not on the principle of the equality of races, as the author says, 
but on the equality of individuals, and their right to be individuals within 
the group. This is why his empire fell before that of the British, because 
he could not centralize his effort into a hierarchy of cogs, miscalled unity by 
its admirers, so that the whole could move as with the force of one, the 
greater the number of cogs the stronger the force. The Spaniard could ap- 
preciate true unity and work for it, with what appears to foreigners to 
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be uncompromising and therefore impractical zeal, as his history shows. 
Originally it was not uncompromising. The unity was to be based upon prin- 
ciples which satisfied the Spanish intellect as eternally true, but this did not 
preclude a modus vivendi, as the old fueros of the municipios show in their 
provisions for harmonizing the relations of Jews, Christians and Moham- 
medans. It became uncompromising as the Stoic principles began to affect 
the theory of government in terms of force rather than in terms of an 
authority in its source Divine. The Spaniards have not lost the momentum 
of their tradition, but under the French Stoic influence and the English em- 
pirical attack, they have lost its interpretation. Sefior de Madariaga is an 
example of this when he interprets the beautiful verse of Calderén (‘“To 
the King we owe life and fortune, but e/ honor is the patrimony of the soul, 
and the soul belongs to God alone”) to mean a kind of justification of private 
judgment! The sense of equality still remains with the Spanish as the fine 
flower of their courtesy and dignity, but the sense of the personal has fallen 
into what is called caciguismo, and unity frequently breaks up in factional 
fights. 

A consideration of these points not only makes more interesting and more 
intelligible many of de Madariaga’s observations on the various national 
characters, for not a few will strike the reader as wild, but also renders 
more clear the core of the problem of world cooperation. ‘This does need 
unity, but not the unity which would come from reducing the three types 
of nations to one, if that were possible. As the author remarks, the ideal of 
a world-regulated community is but a mirage (perhaps the term State is 
what he has in mind). The World State may be a mirage, but not a unity 
based upon a common principle of action. This might come either from the 
Stoic hypothesis with a vengeance, or from the principle from which the old 
Spanish State started its existence. The tradition set by the masterly mind 
of St. Isidore, and fashioned so firmly through the long series of applications 
inder the Forum Iudiciorum has set the national character in Spain. If Sefior 
de Madariaga had but expounded these legal principles in a book, he would 
have come much nearer to correcting the ideas of the Genevan idealists than 
he has. Nevertheless, his book may be recommended to those exponents of 
American sociology who find such affinity with the English approach to 
thought and action. Sefior de Madariaga’s kind and suave exposition of the 
Englishman in action offers a most entertaining avenue to the study of his 
underlying philosophy and as such has many lessons for propagandists of 


all kinds. 
Marie R. Mappen, Px.D. 
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InTRopuctory Sociotocy. By Albert Muntsch, S. J. and Henry S. Spald- 
ing, S. J. New York: Heath & Co., 1928. Pp. 466. $2.50. 


THe CatTHotic CHURCH AND THE Home. By James M. Gillis, C. S. P. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 116. $1.00. 


Tue CatHotic CHURCH AND THE CiTIzEN. By Rev. John A. Ryan, D. D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 94. $1.00. 


Hospirat Law. By John A. Lapp and Dorothy Ketcham. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 557. Social Service Price, $5.00; 
Regular Edition, $8.00. 


At last we have a Catholic textbook covering the whole field of sociology, 
both principles and problems. It has been a desideratum for many years. 
It was an herculean task, and Fathers Muntsch and Spalding girt them- 
selves for its performance. And they have done it well. “Introductory 
Sociology” is attractive in form and print and is a distinct and valuable con- 
tribution to an already large library in this department. 

There are outstanding features which the authors correctly claim for their 
book. In the first place we find a clear exposition of the principles and the 
programs of social action and their divergencies. No other book in sociology 
may be said to surpass it in this respect. In the diagnosis of social evils and 
the suggested remedies the authors always maintain their poise. ‘They are 
at no time radical or liberal, vacillating or time-serving. or this reason 
the book serves as an admirable and safe guide for all readers and for all 
classes of students in sociology. It is chart, compass and rudder for those 
who are sailing a stormy sea of conflicting views and dangerous and extrava- 
gant principles in social philosophy. The great purpose the authors had in 
view when writing the book, developed a controversial tone, which at times 
obtrudes itself too strongly. Quotations from writers, both favorable and 
unfavorable to the authors’ principles are spread in great profusion over the 
text and are apt to embarrass the student in his progress, particularly when 
these quotations refer to a matter that is more or less trivial. The authors 
do well, however, in showing up men like Giddings, who enjoy a reputation 
partly undeserved. Giddings seems deliberately to distort and misinterpret 
the findings of such an authority as Westermarck anent the family life of 
primitives and their religion. As usual with men of this type, Giddings 
freely sprinkles the “perhaps” and the “possibly” and the “reasonable pre- 
sumptions” over his pages and then invokes a powerful “if so” to support a 
playful logic by way of conclusion. Such men have preconceived theories 
solidly established in their minds as indubitable facts, These theories are 
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then marshaled in order to support other theories similarly preconceived. 
Whereupon—presto change—the theories become facts “beyond any possibility 
of doubt,” “admitted by every true scientist” and “demonstrated with ab- 
solute evidence.” Could there be a more formidable array? Straw men 
or tin soldiers—no life or substance. 

Another feature of “Introductory Sociology” is the rejection of the theory 
of biological and cultural evolution. There is hardly a book in sociology 
published outside of the Catholic school of thought whose principles are not 
based on the theory of evolution. Selecting from the abundance of material 
which the authors have gathered for years, they have formed a strong and 
imposing phalanx of arguments designed to demolish the erroneous and de- 
structive theory of cultural evolution. 

The bibliography, found at the close of each chapter, is very extensive. 
Still, the writer is of the opinion that a less exhaustive but more judicious 
list of references, would serve a far more practical purpose. The student, 
as well as the teacher, wishes to know what particular book or chapter in 
a book he ought to read in order to get a more detailed or more compre- 
hensive knowledge of a certain phase of the question. Another commendable 
feature of the book is the topics for discussion appended to each chapter. 

Viewed precisely as a textbook the experienced professor finds certain de- 
ficiencies in “Introductory Sociology” which it is hard to condone. Thus he 
misses chapters or at least parts of them on such vital questions as immigra- 
tion, capital punishment, the problem of the Negro, of drink, and partic- 
ularly that of capital and labor. The last-named is still the social question. 
Unemployment is but a phase of it. Pope Leo’s Encyclical is a classic, 
indeed, and very properly added as collateral reading but it cannot be con- 
sidered sufficient -for our American labor problem. It gives us the great 
principles which must be applied to local conditions. The great problem of 
divorce, too, is passed over too lightly. ‘The treatment of the above-men- 
tioned subjects would not of necessity have enlarged the contents of the 
book, had other chapters, such as social origins, habits, etc., been less ex- 
tensively treated. Greater conciseness in style and greater accuracy, partic- 
ularly in definitions, would also have contributed to the enhancement of a 
beautiful book. 

In glowing colors and with his brush dipped in the paint boxes of the 
authors themselves, Father Gillis draws a ghastly picture of the modern re- 
volt against the sanctity of marriage and the home. He shows our age 
fast heading for moral anarchy and chaos, and he is neither a pessimist nor 
an alarmist in doing so. According to the citations given in his book our 
present-day specious culture is coincident with moral decay. For, accord- 
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ing to the new moral code,” “sexual relations are a private matter not to be 
interfered with by law or public opinion.” According to Ellen Key in her 
“Love and Marriage,” “this new code no longer accepts commandments 
from the Mounts of Sinai and Galilee. Here as everywhere else evolution 
can only regard continuous experience as revelation.” ‘The unmarried wo- 
man from her point of view as well as that of the race has a right to mother- 
hood. Mrs. Hartly would have “those who cannot marry be openly per- 
mitted to live together in temporary childless union.” We are fast return- 
ing to ancient paganism! “It is silly,” Father Gillis correctly writes, “to 
hope to hold together a disintegrating civilization by conferences on dis- 
armament or diplomatic maneuvering,” or to state “that the fate of nations 
depends upon encouragement of international trade, payment of war debts, 
regulation of commercial rivalries and such like trivial affairs.” Father Gillis 
strips the modern solutions of the social problems of their frills and shows 
them in their hideous nakedness. He is nothing if not virile, clear, fearless 
and incisive. He gives quarter where such can be well bestowed and merci- 
lessly castigates the owners of poisoned minds, warped intellects and spine- 
less wills. 

In the “Catholic Church and the Citizen,” Dr. John A. Ryan, D.D., runs 
true to form. He shows himself as the sound moralist, deep ethician and 
theologian. He clearly expounds the true obligations of the citizen towards 
the Catholic Church and the civil law. Dr. Ryan always stands on the side 
of the law where such clearly exists. In fact, he seems to us at times to 
be too rigorous in defense of the law and in doing so involves himself in a 
mesh of difficulties from which we find it hard to extricate him, however 
much we may desire to do so. This is apparent particularly in the question 
of the existence and binding force of the “purely penal” laws. We cannot 
agree with him on this point. We regret that space does not permit us to 
take up this question at greater length. 

Lapp and Ketcham’s digest of hospital law is the result of a study made 
with the cooperation of the Hospital Library and Service Bureau. Hospital 
law is of considerable moment today in the management of hospitals. It 
was thought that the material gathered would be a kind of legal service 
bureau which would aid in solving the problems hospital boards are apt to 
encounter. “The aim of the book has been to gather all that exists in 
law and court decisions and to draw out whatever was found to be set- 
tled law on different phases.” 

Such topics as the “sources of hospital law, their incorporations, the lia- 
bilities of both public and private hospitals, their taxation and administra- 
tion, the hospital as a nuisance,” are but a few of the important phases 
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treated, with a vast array of cases cited. The book shows a great amount 
of work and erudition and is clear and comprehensive in its treatment. It 
is the only modern complete work on the subject and will prove to be a valu- 
able addition to legal, medical and sociologic literature. It ought to be 
found in the library of every city hospital and medical school of the coun- 
try, particularly since it contains the legal enactments of every State. 
Puiuip H. Burkett, S. J. 


TRAVEL 


Oxrorp RENOWNED. By L. Rice-Oxley. Illustrated in Color and Monotone. 
By A. B. Knapp-Fisher. New York: George H. Doran Company. 


The author of “Oxford Renowned,” has written a book which is likely to 
be interesting independently of its merits as a help to the tourist. The 
university and town are treated as historical monuments in a light and enter- 
taining style for readers who may be curious about the origin and growth of 
a great seat of learning. For one who can make a sojourn in Oxford it will 
be a pleasant substitute for the ordinary guide-book. What a fine browsing 
ground the city is for a lover of the past! The very street names have charm 
and history. It is redolent of ancient grandeurs. One of the most irritating 
experiences of the American abroad is to find himself in a place where the 
names stir vague memories which obstinately refuse to take definite shape. 
The mystery and charm are there, but he has lost the clue. Nowhere, perhaps, 
is this more true than in Oxford. It is without doubt the most written-of 
small city in the world. It would be a very well-read person, indeed, with 
a memory like Macaulay’s, who could pass a month or two, or a year or 
two, in Oxford and succeed in ferreting out half its historic associations. 

Although the author of “Oxford Renowned” is an Oxford man, it seems 
to the casual visitor that Oxford men, as a rule, are not particularly curious 
about the history and traditions of the place. We should expect an outsider 
to give us the best account of Oxford. In Oxford the only sight-seers are 
the visitors. The permanent residents, dons and tutors and undergrads, are 
busy with lectures and teas and boating and football and social gatherings 
and the O. U. D. S. and what not. One sees little dawdling about old 
buildings or old lanes. The hatless undergrad—mortar-boarded if it is a 
woman undergrad—is always hastening, often on a bicycle, to some pressing 
appointment. The only dawdling one sees is in tea shops and cinemas. While 
the wheels of learning are in motion, there is little time for antiquarian 
investigation on the part of the undergrad. And when vacation comes he 
has to remain away from Oxford. It is not at all improbable that most Ox- 
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ford graduates would find a book like Mr. Rice-Oxley’s full of new and 
curious revelations; somewhat, let us say, like Swiss mountaineers coming 
across one of Ruskin’s glowing passages on Alpine scenery. 

Sundays are quiet days in Oxford. The life of the university seems on 
those days to have receded into its most secret cells. Towards evening the 
Salvation Army with its large brass band rallies the poor people in the dingy 
quarters of St. Ebb’s and leads them to a prayer meeting in St. Giles’ in 
front of St. John’s college. After the band-pieces and the hymns, the band 
leads them back again to their dismal haunts. The university, of course, takes 
no note of noise like that. In the afternoon one may wander for hours 
through the college quads without meeting a soul. Perhaps an undergrad 
would be suspected of some funny eccentricity if he were discovered in the 
garden of New trying to people the Old Wall and the sentry steps with 
anxious Cavaliers on the watch for Sir William Waller’s troops. It is plain 
that the one free day of the schools is not devoted by Oxford scholars to a 
study of its monuments. 

It is not that Oxford is careless of its monuments. It is acutely conscious 
of them. It is identified with them. One does not pry curiously or go into 
ecstasies over one’s own anatomy. Every undergrad is the happy possessor 
of a glorious heritage. Let strangers come from afar to inspect his ancient 
halls; he is one with their kudos and can afford to seem indifferent. What 
if outsiders can reckon up his holdings better than he? Any lawyer’s clerk 
can do the same with an Earl’s property. Oxford takes its supremacy for 
granted. It does not argue about it. Cambridge may forget itself so far as 
to boast of its greater number of major poets as well as its science. Oxford 
does not boast. It is too secure of its eminence. If the visitor resents this 
self-sufficiency and seeks satisfaction in reflecting how well the whole vast 
world is getting along without ever spending a thought upon Oxford, he is 
not likely to get much good of it. Because it is evident that Oxford can get 
along very well without bothering about the rest of the world. And, if the 
visitor remains long enough at the Mitre, he will probably come round 
grudgingly to the Oxford point of view. 

Listen to our author: 

The world is apt to think Oxford narrow-minded, to regard its inhabitants as too 
much immersed in the petty politics of the place, as so bent on the details of scholar- 
ship as to be out of sympathy with unlettered humanity, and blind to the wide horizons 
and more splendid visions of life. There is some weight in such an accusation, but let 
us consider for a moment another side of the matter. If Oxford is narrow-minded, 
is not the world shallow-minded, ever using catch phrases which it does not under- 
stand, ever deceived by charlatans, prone to materialism, apt to lend its ear to those 
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who shout loudest, disposed to be thoughtless, unbalanced and uncritical? Oxford 
stands for a high quality of work; it realizes that education does not consist in a mere 
accumulation of facts, and that facts are only material on which to train a critical 
and disciplined mind; it protests against superficial and hasty thinking, and demands 
thoroughness and exactness; it is very tolerant of all views and opinions which are 
based on real knowledge and are the outcome of genuine thought. It is a place where 
is to be found the nearest approach to true democracy, and where the greatest amount 
of liberty in the real sense of the word is to be found. 


The author goes on to point out the chief significance of Oxford as an 
institution engaged in making the things of the mind more important than 
matter, “in teaching that a right judgment and a right behavior are precious 
things in human society.” It is perhaps the latter function which distinguishes 
Oxford ; it is, to employ the author’s phrase, “a bulwark against barbarism.” 
The most careless youth in Oxford, though he may be satisfied with a bare 
“Pass,” or have no ambition to win a degree at all, cannot spend a few 
years in Oxford without obtaining or increasing his respect for right judg- 
ment and right behavior. The lesson is impressed upon him wherever he 
turns. The very stones of the colleges are reminiscent of great rulers, great 
captains, great scholars, great leaders in the extension of culture and edu- 
cation. He may not know his history very well, but he cannot walk down 
the High, when the sun is shining after a rain, and see that curving medieval 
splendor of stone without some vague stirrings in the direction of noble 
conduct. The lesson is further enforced by the traditions of the place. A 
quiet self-control is the accepted badge of the undergrad. He cheers his 
college crew in the “torpids” by an occasional shout from the tow-path. 
At a football match, the most exciting success will not betray him into 
hysteria. His worst rowdyism is to “rag” Sommerville late on the night of 
the fifth of November with some two score others: he sets off a few fire- 
crackers, hangs about for a quarter of an hour, shouts “Sommerville” three 
or four times, and, having thus expressed his displeasure at the presence of 
women in Oxford, he links arms with his companions and taking up the 
whole width of Woodstock Road marches back peaceably to his room. Even 
on the very rare occasions when you see him drunk, he tries to maintain a 
certain decorum. He would rather be seen dead than boisterous. 

_ If the Moslem undergrads at Balliol are searching for the sources of 
western civilization, they can find their quest without effort. It would be 
hard to miss it. The whole outward aspect of Oxford is Catholic. The 
Catholic Church is written all over it. What would puzzle the Moslem, 
no doubt, would be the small and negligible measure of Catholic life dis- 
coverable in a university so obviously Catholic in origin and inspiration, in 
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traditional characteristics and external appearance. In some respects, Oxford 
is less Catholic than Cambridge. It has been asserted by men conversant 
with both universities that it is harder for a Catholic clerical student to enter 
Oxford than to enter Cambridge. And the reason given is that Oxford is 
more under the control of the Anglican Establishment, which does not 
favor the presence of Catholic clerical undergrads. Whatever be the amount 
of truth in this opinion, it is at least clear that the outward Catholicism of 
Oxford is no index of its spirit. Various Religious Orders of the Catholic 
Church have halls there; there is a Catholic hostel for the woman-under- 
grads near the Cherwell; a Catholic chaplain looks after the Catholic men; 
the Jesuits have the parish church with two succursal chapels, and there is 
another small church in the suburbs near Wolvercote besides'a Carmelite 
convent; but, with all this, the Catholic Church is almost as alien in Oxford 
as the Moslem religion. It came there in comparatively recent times on 
sufferance. One is not sure that it is still there on mere sufferance; and 
that may be taken as a hopeful sign that Oxford is slowly feeling its way 
back to the main stream of civilization. 

The cool appropriation of Catholic legacies by scorners of the Catholic 
Church, and their manifest pride in them, are not, perhaps, more striking 
in Oxford than in any English cathedral town. The wheels of time in their 
mad whirl turn out strange ironies; and this is one of them. It must give 
the Moslem student from the Ganges moments of puzzlement. 

The author merely reflects his environment in devoting little attention in 
his book to ante-Reformation Oxford. Blessed Thomas More is not men- 
tioned. Exigencies of space and considerations other than religion may well be 
urged in favor of giving most space to the more modern renown of Oxford. 
But, it would seem, the author practises an easy self-control in telling us 
how the Reformers destroyed the valuable university library, of which 
Humphrey, the Duke of Gloucester, fourth son of Henry IV, was founder, 
and Thomas Bodley the re-founder. “In 1550,” we read, “the Commis- 
sioners, in the name of religion, burnt, sold, threw or gave away or other- 
wise dispersed its contents so thoroughly that only a ‘great desolate room’ 
remained, and in 1556 the university sold the shelving, now empty and use- 
less. Only four of Duke Humphrey’s manuscripts have found their way 
back to the library. One of these, ‘The Epistles of Pliny,’ contains his auto- 
graph, and is in one of the showcases”; not a very ample apology for the 
stupid dishonor visited upon his enlightened munificence. But the university 
is not otherwise wholly unmindful of his memory. When in 1439 the Duke 
gave the university 129 manuscripts, it thanked him profusely and promised 
Masses for his soul during his lifetime and after his death. “Masses,” we 
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are told, “are no longer said in St. Mary’s, but the Duke’s name still appears 
in the list of benefactors recited occasionally in the Bidding Prayer in the 
university church.” The poor Duke. 

A book written in an easy style to dispense information in a pleasing 
manner cannot, of course, be as inclusive as a guide-book. But there are 
omissions difficult to account for. For instance the chapter on inns makes no 
mention of the Roebuck. When it was pulled down a few years ago to 
make way for a Woolworth Store, Oxford was ready to declare war on the 
United States. Perhaps the feeling is still too strong to suffer any reference 
to the unfortunate subject. Harder still to explain are the three following 
sentences: “neither tree nor flower have lost one jot of their beauty,” p. 31; 
“though neither are so old as the university,” p. 89; “neither of the former 
two are fortunate in their road frontages,” p. 135. One does not expect to 
come upon slips like these in a book on Oxford by an Oxford graduate. 
James J. Daty, S.J. 


CURRENT HISTORY 


Rep Mexico, A REIGN oF TERROR IN AMERICA. By Francis McCullagh. 
New York: Louis Carrier and Co. $3.00. 


This is the first attempt to put before the English-speaking public a lengthy 
statement of the bald facts as they have been occurring in Mexico since 
1914. Much has been written about the Mexican situation, but most of it 
falls into four groupings: sentimental laments, cheerful optimism that things 
cannot possibly be as they are described, praise of Liberalism (or Bolshe- 
vism or anarchism or anti-Clericalism or anti-Catholicism, as the writer’s 
predilections may- suggest), and official propaganda. This book, however, 
aims to tell the truth as an honorable man saw it, but not the whole truth, 
as his sense of decency forbids him entirely to draw aside the veil for pub- 
lication. It is much to be feared that his good taste and reticence will not be 
appreciated by a public blinded with false propaganda and drugged by timid 
apologetics, though it may be appreciated by the humble victims who in silence 
have suffered and for the sake of their persecutors would wish the silence to 
be continued. This, however, is false charity, not justice, and it is with a 
burning sense of justice that Mr. McCullagh has marshaled his facts to the 
end that first the silence about Mexican affairs be broken, and secondly that 
the public may pause, take note of the significance of this silence and remedy 
it before it is too late. It is this last consideration which makes the book 
important. Though Mr. McCullagh draws an interesting parallel between 
the Roman persecutions in the days of the early Church and today in Mexico, 
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he might have stressed more firmly this thought which he only suggests. 
Now, as then, historians, politicians, poets, essayists, publicists, are too busy 
to tell the world about the really important events happening under their 
eyes. But times have changed since the Roman empire. That did not have 
the benefit of Christian principles expounded for centuries as we have. Nor 
did the Roman empire have our democratic theories of government, nor 
did the Roman people have the legal means for questioning their officials 
and controlling their government such as our people have. Nor were prop- 
aganda and public opinion recognized as social forces in the sense in which 
we have been trained to accept them. Hence Mr. McCullagh might have 
_ devoted a few pages to the topic of the greater responsibility which our age 
must bear under similar conditions. He might have done more to awaken 
this sense of responsibility by his indictment of public indifference both in 
the press and among the people. As he says, antagonism is healthy and 
hopeful, “it is silent indifference that is unhealthy and hopeless and dead; 
such indifference is a veritable paralysis of the soul.” 

Mr. McCullagh’s theory of the situation in Mexico should arouse Ameri- 
cans, not Catholic Americans only, to a serious and widespread discussion 
of the issues, unless the indifference has induced either a paralysis or a 
cynical rejection of the principles of their government. He calls attention 
to the true nature of that movement, falsely called Liberalism in both Mexico 
and the United States, and to its dreadful social consequences. He knows 
whereof he speaks, for he has studied it in history and observed it in other 
countries than Mexico. There is no sense in coupling Russian Bolshevism 
and Mexican or American liberalism (one is as deadly as the other, save 
that the former are crude and vulgar, and the latter genteel and polite), 
unless also the results of each are shown up in unmistakable colors. And this 
Mr. McCullagh has done. He has told the Russian story as few who have 
attempted this in English have done, and here he describes the ruin of 
Mexico, morally, politically, socially. He calls attention to the part played 
by Americans in favoring Mexican Liberalism from the days of Poinsett 
through Juarez to Wilson. He considers the traditional foreign policy of 
the Americans for the last seventy years to be the support of anti-clericalism 
and revolution in the Catholic countries of the New World, and places the 
blame for this to a large extent on the fact that Americans are still under 
the influence of the anti-Spanish and anti-Catholic propaganda manufactured 
at the time of the Reformation. If, then, such propaganda once served the 
purpose of obscuring the real aims of English policies, today it succeeds in 
hiding from Americans the directions in which their own policies and acts 
are leading them. As Mr. McCullagh points out, Mexico and Latin America 
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are of vital interest to Americans, yet such, near-intelligent interest as they 
evince in their foreign policy, is directed to China and the Far East where 
they can gain nothing, while the subject of their neighbors bores them and 
its problems are left to the banker, the manufacturer and the capitalist, whose 
interests and outlook are not broad enough to include religion or patriotism. 
Mr. McCullagh also thinks that this situation may change within a genera- 
tion when the children of the non-English immigrants will be more indif- 
ferent to the traditional English propaganda. It needs more than this. In 
discussing Liberalism, it should be noted carefully that a philosophy of this 
kind rarely if ever takes root in a people until the spirit of Faith has been 
weakened. This happened among the ruling classes in the Spain and Mexico 
of the eighteenth century. This fact had a great influence on the educational 
and political policies of both countries, and it was to this circumstance that 
American policy in the nineteenth century owed primarily its success, both 
officially and unofficially. 

The story of the Wilson intervention is once more told and its respon- 
sibility in permitting the assembly at Querétaro to issue in the farce of the 
Constitution of 1917 is pointed out, and while Mr. McCullagh doe: excuse 
Mr. Wilson on the ground of utter ignorance, the story does not make 
pleasant reading for Americans. Nor should the fact be any more pleasing 
that their officials are apt to rely on “Westward Ho” and the seventeenth- 
century English propaganda for information on Latin America rather than 
on the plain facts in the case, frequently reported by their own diplomats 
in exact language only to be buried in pigeonholes. Mr. McCullagh presents 
his views and observations in the simplest of words with no philosophical 
musings to bewilder the ordinary reader. Plain also are the words in which 
he describes, and- condemns, the silly humanitarianism which is fast becoming 
the religion of the vast majority of the American people. As a foreigner 
he wonders how Americans can weep over the meows of superannuated cats 
and the disgrace of the bull fights, while women and children are dying of 
starvation or being wiped off the face of the earth with poison gas in the 
name of principles subversive of morality and civilization. 

These are the points of Mr. McCullagh’s book which should be pondered 
by all Americans who take the welfare of their country, or even their own 
welfare, to heart. While his pictures of the persecutions are moving, and 
his description of the chaos in Mexico terrible, still more terrible and hor- 
rible are the issues raised by his comments. He has performed a public 
service in posing these issues, and sooner or later the logic of events will force 


Americans to face them, and to solve them, or to go down before them. 
Marie R. Mappen, Pu.D. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Tuomas Aquinas, His Personatiry AND THOUGHT. By Dr. Martin 
Grabmann. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1928. Pp. ix, 191. 
$2.50. 


It is not so long since the term medieval, especially as applied to phil- 
osophy, carried with it a certain sting and stigma, as of something hopelessly 
out-of-date and utterly unworthy of consideration by the enlightened and 
progressive “modern” mind. But for some years past there has been a grow- 
ing realization of the fact that a sympathetic study of medieval thought 
would yield rich returns, and the appearance of such a work as Dr. Grab- 
mann’s “Thomas Aquinas” is evidence of the increasing demand for reliable 
exposition of the doctrines of the Schoolmen. ‘The book is, as the trans- 
lator states in his preface, only “‘a small introductory volume,” yet as a mere 
introduction it is clear, logical, and adequate. Obviously, no complete pre- 
sentation of Thomistic philosophy and theology could possibly be comprised 
in a book of less than two hundred pages. 

The cause of the ever-growing interest in scholastic philosophy—and as 
a consequence in the works of St. Thomas, which form the foundation and 
framework of authentic Scholasticism—may be attributed to the fact that 
the modern mind discovers therein two characteristics which it takes special 
pride in proclaiming peculiarly its own, i.e., a strictly scientific method of 
proof, and an appeal to reason as the norm for judging the validity of such 
proof. Poetic flights of fancy and pietistic preaching are alike absent both 
from the rigidly worded formulae of the “Summa Theologica” and from 
the freer, more elaborate, but no less strictly logical expositions in his other 
works. He is preeminently the philosopher of the intellect, basing many of 
his conclusions on what had been previously ascertained by that supreme 
pagan intellectualist, Aristotle, in contrast with the Augustinian school, which 
was fundamentally Platonic and which dominated Catholic philosophy from 
Patristic times to the thirteenth century when, contaminated by the influx 
of alien doctrines, it degenerated as a result of the partisan spirit of small 
and eccentric minds. 

“Modern,” too, is the broadmindedness which characterizes Thomistic 


thought. Nowhere is a possible difficulty or objection deliberately mini- 


mized or overlooked, and full value is given to contrary arguments. In fact, 
St. Thomas considered the errors of his predecessors to be of positive value 
as aids towards greater clearness in proving his own theses. (Vide quota- 
tion from “In II Metaphysicam,” Grabmann, p. 41). To find such a 
definite notion of fair play combined with both scientific method and undeni- 
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able logic in a man who has been dead well over six hundred years may come 
as somewhat of a shock to many of our twentieth-century advanced and pro- 
gressive thinkers. 

That the system of St. Thomas is both clear and logical is excellently 
brought out by Dr. Grabmann in his outline, “The Thomistic Synthesis,” 
which constitutes the second part of his book. Beginning with ontology, he 
takes the basic idea of “being” and shows how it is the fundamental concept 
in scholastic philosophic speculation. (See also Zybura, “Key to the Study 
of St. Thomas.”) As a further development of this concept we read (p. 77, 
sq.) that “a fundamental truth of the Thomistic theory of being is the 
conviction of the reality of substances. . . . The supreme substance 
is God.” This brings us to the very heart of the teaching of St. Thomas, 
which is distinctly theocentric. For him, all roads lead to God. ‘The 
theocentric character of the thought of Thomas is the reason and the source 
of the peculiar genius of his writings” (p. 97). God, first of all, can be 
proved by reason to exist, or to speak more accurately, to be “existence in 
se.” Due to the fact that, in this life, we can have only indirect knowledge 
of Him, all the proofs will be necessarily a posteriori. From an analysis of 
the concept, “God,” we may arrive at a knowledge, hopelessly inadequate 
yet real, of the Divine nature. “Although this mundane conception of God 
is mediate, analogical, and composite, and only imperfectly reflects God’s 
essence and attributes, it is not false, but true. There is something in God 
objectively corresponding to all these inadequate ideas taken together, the 
absolute plenitude of Divine perfection” (p. 106). 

That attribute of God which bears the most direct relation to us is the 
creative act to which all things owe their existence. Conservation is a neces- 
sary corollary, or, if you will, a continuance of the initial creative act. Chief 
of all visible creatures is man, endowed with an intellectual, immaterial, 
substantial, spiritual soul, the vital principle or “form” of his material body. 
Consequent upon intellect: is free will, by which man offers to God voluntar- 
ily the service rendered necessarily by the rest of creation. It is on this free, 
yet morally obligatory, service, of the rational creature to the Creator that 
the ethics of St. Thomas is founded, and here he again draws extensively on 
Aristotle. ‘All morality is conceived by Thomas as the movement of rational 
creatures towards God” (p. 152), the immediate vision of whom “consti- 
tutes the highest exercise of the highest human faculty, the intellect” (ibid.). 
Man is directed towards this goal by his knowledge of the eternal law. “This 
impress of the eternal law in the mind of man . . . is called the 
natural moral law. It is promulgated in him with the development of rea- 
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son” (p. 156). Thus “Thomistic ethics stresses the subjective and the ob- 
jective, each in due measure” (p. 158). 

Of particular interest at the present day is St. Thomas’ political philosophy. 
In this “the Augustinian conception of the State of pre-Thomistic theology 
is for the first time united with Aristotelian theories of State and society” 
(p. 162). He bases the origin of the State and of secular authority on human 
nature itself (cf., e.g., for the reassertion of his doctrine, Bellarmine’s ““De 
Laicis,” in translation recently published by the Fordham University Press), 
hence ultimately on God, the Author of that nature. In contrast with the 
pagan notion that the citizen exists for the State, St. Thomas held that the 
State itself existed in order to help the citizen to attain his final goal, the 
possession of God. Moreover, he taught “only an indirect power of the 
Church in matters temporal, i.e., only in so far as these are related to the 
supernatural” (p. 172). That this last is authentic Catholic doctrine, held 
today, might interest and perhaps astonish some of our non-Catholic political 
and social theorists. 

The chief value of the work of St. Thomas lies not in his originality of 
thought but in his extraordinary power of selecting and coordinating all that 
was best in the philosophic systems, both pagan and Christian, of earlier 


times. He gives us a marvelous synthesis of preceding philosophic thought, 
a synthesis which reaches its culmination in his theology. His writings de- 
rive much, if not all, of their forcefulness from the fact that he carried out 
in his own life the doctrines which he propounded. It was precisely because 
Thomas Aquinas was a great mystic saint that he will stand for all time as 
“the greatest philosopher and theologian of the Middle Ages.” 

KATHLEEN E. Murpnuy; Ph. D. 
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